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Library Training* 


Mary W. Plummer, director Pratt institute 
library school, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There are several things that might 
come into a discussion of library train- 
ing besides the actual training itself. I 
do not feel competent to pronounce a 
dictum upon any of them, and I shall 
put what I have to say chiefly in the 
form of questions, and for the purpose 
merely of opening the discussion. 

We hear occasionally—it seems to re- 
cur like arefrain at almost regular inter- 
yals—that the library schools press their 
students toohard. Eachschool should 
be allowed to respond for itself to this 
charge, and I shall say only, of the one 
I know best, that its hours of instruction, 
recitation, and discussion, are from gto 
2; that the afternoons as a rule are used 
as the student sees fit, without any stated 
study hours, and that the lights are put 
out and the schoolrooms closed at 6.30 
o’clock. If students study at home 
the school cannot prevent it. Students 
coming in with conditions to work off 
sometimes have a hard row to hoe fora 
time, but for the student without condi- 
tions there is no occasion for overwork. 
Almost invariably where a student or 
a librarian or library assistant breaks 
down it will be found that she was bear- 
ing some outside burden or responsibil- 
ity, or was under the strain of some 
domestic or other anxiety—trying to be 
her own dressmaker, seamstress, and 
milliner, or to respond to numerous so- 
cial demands; that she is secretary of 
this and treasurer of that and chairman 
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of the other, and that her school or li- 
brary work alone occupied little more 
than half her time and attention. Some 
women, too, have not yet learned that 
not to worry is half the battle. 

That thereisa great deal tobe brought 
to the attention of the library student is 
quite true. It takes almost all our own 
time now simply to keep up with the 
movements in the library field. How- 
ever, if the school does not proceed on 
the old cramming system, the stuffing 
in of information, but confines itself to 
teaching principles and inducing its stu- 
dents to think and read for themselves, 
it has set the ball rolling in such fashion 
that the instructors will not have to 
tell the students everything they know. 
And it will do no harm for the student to 
learn to do strenuous thinking if he does 
not have to memorize all sorts of things 
at the same time. 

It does seem, however, as if there 
might be some differentiation in the na- 
ture of grading in the work of a one- 
year and a two-year student. And I of- 
fer this as a question to be discussed: 
Would it be wise to fit the one-year stu- 
dent for the work of small, or medium 
sized, libraries, and initiate the two-year 
student only into the larger questions of 
administration, the comparative study 
of systems of classification and catalog- 
ing, the more difficult reference prob- 
lems, the work in languages, etc., giving 
a modified certification to the standing 
of the one-year student, and a more un- 
qualified one to the two-year student? 
I should be particularly glad to have 
this question discussed by graduates of 
the schools who can tell us how their 
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own work and standing would probably 
have been affected by such a grading. 

Another question: Would it be well, 
as was suggested at Magnolia, for the 
school to withhold the certificate until 
after the student had shown that he or 
she was successful in practice? Con- 
sider what this might mean to the stu- 
dent who, through her own ignorance 
of her limitations or her strong points, 
or through her recommender’s failure 
in judgment, should get into a position 
for which she is unfitted— because 
there are diversities of gifts, as every 
library school can testify, and it does 
not follow that because the round peg 
will not fit into the square hole it will 
not fit intotheround one. Such a plan 
as the one suggested would work great 
injustice, it seems to me, to the student 
who did not find her proper field im- 
mediately. I know one librarian who 
employs several school graduates, who 
makes it a practice to try his new peo- 
ple in a second field if they do not seem 
to belong in the first one they attempt 
to occupy; and he has thus made sev- 
eral excellent successes out of assist- 
ants who, at the first trial, seemed likely 
to be failures. Had he or the school 
rejected them after the first attempt to 
place them, and refused a certificate, 
there would certainly have been grave 
injustice somewhere. Two and proba- 
bly three of the schools are enabled, 
by means of their own libraries, or li- 
braries at their disposal, to test their 
students in the practical work of a cir- 
culating library, in its various depart- 
ments, before sending them out. To 
the objection urged by some that none 
of the time of the course should be 
given to practice, which should be ac- 
quired afterward, I would urge that this 
practice is not solely for the purpose of 
giving the student dexterity, self-pos- 
session, etc , but partly in order that 
the instructors may study the student 
in a practical environment, and be able 
to estimate him or her as opportunities 
occur for recommendations. 

I cannot lay too great stress on this 
knowledge of the student’s character, 
limitations, mental and personal equip- 


ment; and this brings me to my next 
question: Are the schools admitting 
students in too great numbers? From 
the economic point of view, possibly 
not. But from the point of view of the 
student’s welfare and the school’s best 
welfare, I think it wise to limit classes 
in number. If the faculty has the 
power of inspiring students to do good 
work, to be their best selves in every 
way, still there are limitations to this 
power, for it depends upon the amount 
of vitality of the instructors. To know 
the individual student, to influence him 
at short range, and help to mold his 
views and decide his prepossessions, is 
difficult if the class is a very large one. 
The effect upon the teaching staff of 
the enlargement of a class is almost at 
once noticeable, in the greater effort, 
greater tension, and so greater expendi- 
ture of vitality. 

How then train everyone who desires 
to be trained for librarianship, and is 
worthy of such training, if the schools 
all limit their classes? By the estab- 
lishment in proper centers, all over the 
country, of first-class schools, carrying 
on the best traditions of the present 
ones by a kind of apostolic succession. 
Why should not the Pacific Coast have 
its library school, the northwest, the 
southwest, the middle west, and the 
south? 

If this were the case there would not 
be such pressure for entrance into the 
existing schools, and where entrance 
is denied, such readiness to grasp at 
everything which flatters itself with the 
name of library training, and such dis- 
appointment at the results. 

I do not doubt that I speak the mind 
of all the recognized schools, when I 
say they would gladly welcome the es- 
tablishment of thoroughly good library 
schools in other parts of the country, 
all that they stipulate as a condition of 
welcome being, that the new shall at 
least equal the old in their teaching 
equipment, their library resources and 
facilities, and their ideals. 

I come now to my last question: Is 
thereanything that librarians asa body, 























either in their state or national associa- 
tion, can do to save—— 

1 Young persons of ability from 
choosing, in their ignorance of the 
field, inferior sources of so-called li- 
brary training? 

2 Library boards from being imposed 
upon by letters and certificates from 
such sources? 

And, if there is anything that can be 
done, have or have not librarians a duty 
in the matter? 


“Library Hand” 
* Anna Evans 

With pen and paper plentiful, 

And writing books galore, 
A woman sat and tried to learn, 

By writing o’er and o’er, 
The script now used in modern times 

In all library lore. 


This writing strictly vertical 
She gazed on with dismay, 
And wondered how in all the world 
They learned to write that way; 
And if it really could be true 
Some used it every day. 


But with the summer school her goal, 
She knew she must begin, 

For writing aught but vertical 
Was there called deadly sin, 

So taking courage (with her pen) 
She boldly waded in. 


Ye gods and little fishes, what 
A task to undertake! 

The magnitude of such a thing 
Would cause the strong to quake 

If they but knew what skill it took 
That alphabet to make! 


She ventured first on doughty o, 
Then followed i and e; 

The o’s were plainly all too thin, 
With none so fat as c, 

And such intoxicated n’s 
There surely could not be. 


A, 1, and r, u, b, and s, 
Came each at duty’s call; 
Still on she wrote, to find at last 
That “Rob had lost his ball,” 
And when exasperated quite 
Wrote down ‘Kind words for all.” 


“Library Hand” 


The numerals ran on amuck, 
The capitals got gay, 

The j’s grew lank, the q’s looked sick, 
And “Xebec” blocked the way, 

Tillanglesstrange and curves ne’er seen, 
Developed day by day. 


Then up she rose in righteous wrath, 
Flung pen and paper wide, 

For all I know they’re floating still 
Across the countryside, 

Accompanied by vengeful thoughts 
And letters still untried. 


The Expenditure of Library Funds 


Referring to the paper of Mr Brett 
on the expenditure of library funds, I 
think it a pity that the various attempts 
made with regard to organized library 
statistics have not materialized into the 
preparation of a simple form of one or 
two pages, recommended by an influen- 
tial committee of the Library associa- 
tion. Notrustworthy statistics can ever 
be compiled from present reports of 
libraries, made up as they are along en- 
tirely different lines. 

The method I suggest is admirably 
carried out in connection with railroads. 
The Interstate commerce commission 
issues a blank form and compels all 
railroads to return it filledin. They do 
not prohibit the preparation and publi- 
cation of other statistics than those they 
ask for, but they make certain of get- 
ting facts which enable all different 
comparisons to be made, and renders 
possible the preparation of comparative 
statistics. WILLIAM BEER, Lib’n. 
Free public library, New Orleans. 


You get into society in the widest 
sense, says Geikie, in a great library, 
with the huge advantage of needing 
no introductions, and not dreading re- 
pulses. From that great crowd you can 
choose what companions you please, for 
in the silent levees of the immortals 
there is no pride, but the highest is at 
the service of the lowest, with a great 
humility. You may speak freely with 
any, without a thought of your own in- 
feriority, for books are perfectly well 
bred, and hurt no one’s feelings by any 
discriminations. 
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The Librarian and the Work* 
M. E. Hazeltine, librarian, Jamestown, N. Y. 


This is the age of enthusiasts, each 
with their field, their mission, their as- 
sociation and organ, each striving to 
enlarge and improve their work, and 
reach out with its achievements until 
the entire country, and even the whole 
world, shall be brought under its sway— 
so great are the ideals of enthusiasts, 
whether they are interested in good 
roads or rational foods, higher educa- 
tion, roses, foreign missions, municipal 
improvement, landscape gardening, so- 
cial settlements, reformed spelling, or 
hundreds of others, religious, educa- 
tional, commercial, industrial. Even 
the president of the Great northern rail- 
road claims that, “next to the Christian 
religion and the common schools no 
other single work enters into the wel- 
fare and happiness of the people of the 
whole country to the same extent as 
the railway,” and what Mr Hill claims 
for his railroad we claim for our libra- 
ries, and all the other enthusiasts for 
their work. 

And they are all sincere in their 
claims and all are working for the com- 
mon good, but not all are recognized 
as forces in the world. It comes down 
to a survival of the fittest. The world 
is unerring in its judgments and gives 
heed to enthusiasts only as their enthu- 
siasm is worked out in practical chan- 
nels. It is generally conceded that 
library associations represent earnest, 
enthusiastic endeavor along practical 
lines, yet in order to hold securely the 
position of practical workers we must 
consider well three things: 1) Personal 
equipment; 2) Knowledge of the tools; 
3) Symmetrical development of the 
work. 

Equipment is always a theme for pro- 
fessional workers to discuss, relative 
to standards of preparation, courses of 
study, requirements for promotion, and 
to this end Library training has been 
chosen by the program committee as 
one of the subjects of discussion for this 
conference. But important as is school 


* President’s address at Lake Placid, Sept. 22, 1902. 


training, there is something else which 
is equally as necessary to make equip- 
ment for library work complete, and to 
keep the execution of it always at par, 
and that is the personal side of work, 
which must not be overlooked or con- 
sidered of smal] importance. 

You doubtless remember the story 
that President Roosevelt tells of the 
grandson of a noted preacher—how the 
boy had heard his grandfather read: 
The zeal of thine house hath eaten me 
up, and in his youthful imagination had 
pictured this zeal to be a monster hid- 
ing in the church ready to devour peo- 
ple, and for this reason he would never 
enter the church alone and was timid 
about going with others. Do we stand 
in sufficient awe of the zeal within our 
own house? Do we realize that it is 
ready to devour us, and even to impair 
the usefulness of the work itself. If 
we wish library work to hold and keep 
high place among the world’s forces, 
and accomplish all that we expect of it 
and promise for it, we must ourselves 
be trained in the school of health—to 
overdo our work, fascinating as we find 
it, and undo ourselves, is poor policy for 
its true success. Our first professional 
duty is sound health, and our next is to 
keep it by rational working, sane recre- 
ations, proper vacations. 

Our work means contact with the 
public; it means meeting that public in 
an interested, helpful, cheerful way, 
without show of temper, curtness, or 
impatience; it means also the students’ 
life that finds its pleasure in title-pages 
and “analytics,” and in intricate bibli- 
ographies; can we do all this evenly, 
serenely, unruffled, from day to day, 
year after year, and be a victim of im- 
paired digestion or shattered nerves, 
the result of our intensity and devotion 
to duty? All this may seem needless 
to you and trivial, but it is not said 
without sufficient reason, as observation 
will prove. And as the work enlarges, 
and its success makes our duties more 
strenuous, this warning will be needed 
indeed, else our associations will resolve 
themselves into suicide clubs. Rather 
let the boast of the profession be, that 


























though we are zealous workers, yet are 
we sensible withal, conserving our health 
the better to work out our theories, the 
better also to serve the great public 
which rates service only in proportion 
to what it actually receives, never ac- 
cording to the finest theories that are 
conceived for its good. 

2 Knowledge of the tools—Our service is 
one of books. Do we, as librarians, 
really know books well enough our- 
selves to select prudently, to advise 
judiciously, to lead our public wisely? 
or are we still afraid of the adage, The 
librarian who reads is lost! In engi- 
neering we hear much of “strength of 
materials,” and with all their skill engi- 
neers could never have brought the con- 
tinent together so quickly and even in- 
vaded Europe, had not the steel and 
iron and rivets and nails been of the best. 
Our efforts to conquer the state for 
books and reading—and that is our am- 
bition—will not avail if we fail to give 
personal heed and reading to the books 
themselves—our tools. 

It must be our study, also, to see that 
all in the profession, so far as may be, 
from the page in large libraries to the 
chief librarian in small ones, be taught 
books, as well as classifying, cataloging, 
circulating,shelving,and mending them. 
The question is—how shall this be done? 
Shall “palace schools” be established 
for regular instruction in books? Would 
not such required courses, as part of 
the regular library routine, help to solve 
the problem of the clerk-assistant? and 
how can librarians in small communi- 
ties be reached by this study? 

We must extend this book-lore to our 
patrons also, by personal contact, by 
the use of the press, by display of the 
books, by every means within our power 
must they be led to know books, else 
we shall miss the true power of our 
work in the search for the essence and 
the reason. 

3 The symmetrical development of the 
work—-Even with our equipment and 
tools thoroughly mastered the work 
will not reach its nt* power until the 
value of the smallest library is appre- 
ciated, its needs realized, and its wants 
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supplied. In all our plans and councils 
we have too frequently considered only 
the conditions prevailing in large libra- 
ries, but, happily, libraries themselves 
have been no respecter of places, and 
the small ones that have been organized 
throughout the state invest the whole 
movement with a new meaning and 
give it a new strength and importance. 

Rural free delivery, the telephone, 
the increase of prosperity in agricultural 
life, improved machinery, and a better 
style of living, are doing much to make 
the farm more attractive to the younger 
generation than once it was. The plane 
of education is higher. Surely the free 
library must not fall behind these other 
agencies, especially in places where 
books have a peculiar value, since they 
have few rivals, and can influence the 
whole life of acommunity. Small libra- 
ries, administered properly and in the 
right spirit, have as great a field of use- 
fulness as those in the large cities. As 
an association it should be our earnest 
endeavor to keep in touch with every 
one of them, not only because out of 
our experience we can help them, but 
because the help will be reciprocal and 
the common work be strengthened. 
We must not only be experts in the 
technique of our profession, but we 
must also be familiar with its greatest 
possibilities forthe human family, which 
will come through this codperative 
study for the common good, 

In presenting the annual message, I 
am most happy to report that it has 
been a year of genuine progress and un- 
usual results, that will surely count for 
future growth and efficiency. Two 
years ago the association put itself on 
record as believing in the personal wel- 
fare of its members by establishing this 
week for rest and recreation, as well as 
for business, and last year it named the 
committee to carry out some well-de- 
fined theories of making the smallest 
libraries a real part of the library world, 
and for giving the people the fullest in- 
formation possible, through the press 
and otherwise, of all that the library 
has for them and can be for them. 

I am confident that the whole field 
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of library work in this state has been 
greatly enlarged and helped by the in- 
stitutes held last spring. It would not 
be possible to bring together workers 
from small and isolated communities, 
and those from thriving centers, for con- 
ference and study and discussion with- 
out arousing new interest and giving 
new life to all. The committee and its 
chosen instructors worked in the finest 
spirit, never in the way of condescen- 
sion, as some, looking on the experi- 
ment from the outside, have suggested. 
The work was all done in the spirit of 
learning quite as much as with the ob- 
ject of teaching, for it was recognized 
from the first that everyone has some- 
thing to gain from the experience of 
others. The librarian from the small 
library finds, at the institute, that there 
is an easier, speedier, better way to do 
his routine work, and learns that every 
librarian is his friend, that he is no 
longer alone in the work, while the li- 
brarian from the larger institution gets 
many a hint and lesson from those who 
work closely in contact with their pa- 
trons. 

Both the committee on codperative 
reading-lists and publicity have been 
busy, and have results to report as to 
their efforts in behalf of better books, 
and a better knowledge of those books 
by the public, and they will also have 
larger plans to offer regarding the future 
conduct of the work. ‘ 

Thus you see this is not a meeting 
for the discussion of theories, but of 
actual values in work accomplished and 
work to be planned. The members 
have never been so closely in touch 
with one another between meetings of 
the association, as the constant inter- 
change of letters, lists, institute plans, 
and newspaper clippings has served to 
keep them during the past year. This 
better acquaintance with one another, 
and with one another’s work, should 
lend zest to the discussions, which are 
not only to sum up the work of the 
past year, with criticisms and sugges- 
tions for its future conduct, but to pro- 
pose other lines of effort, for we must 
still be inventing new ways for expand- 


ing the minds, cultivating the intellects 
and quickening the spiritual life of the 
people, and of making strong our own 
forces. 


National Educational Association 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional educational association author- 
ize the announcement of the selection 
of Boston as the place of meeting in 
annual convention, July 6-10 inclusive, 
1903. 

The railway lines of the New Eng- 
land Passenger association have granted 
the usual rates and ticket conditions, 
viz., one fare for the round trip plus the 
membership fee, with provision for ex- 
tension of tickets upon the deposit 
plan until September 1. The railway 
lines have shown the most cordial dis- 
position to favor the association in 
every consistent way. 

While the local arrangements are not 
yet completed it is certain that no pains 
will be spared by the educational and 
other authorities in Boston to provide 
in the most liberal way for the needs 
of the convention. Fuller announce- 
ment regarding plans will be made at 
an early date. 

Plans are already under way for a 
specially good program for the library 
section of the N. E.A. Teachers and 
librarians alike are urged to plan to at- 
tend the meeting. The librarians of 
New England are specially urged to be 
present. Any suggestions looking to 
a closer relation of the library and 
school will be gladly received, and may 
be sent to the secretary of the Library 
section, M. E. Ahern, Chicago. 

Owing to the fact that the educa- 
tional authorities of New Orleans found 
themselves unable to provide satisfac- 
tory hotel and other accommodations 
for the department of superintendence 
during the Mardi gras festival, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the department 
have, by authority of the action of the 
department at the Minneapolis meeting, 
changed the meeting of the department 
of superintendence to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 24, 25, and 26. 
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Library Handicraft 


Joseph F. Daniels, Agricultural college, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 


Nearly two years ago I took the trou- 
ble to write up our class in Library 
handicraft in the Manual training mag- 
azine, and since then I have received 
several inquiries concerning the scope 
of the work, the intention of the work- 
= and the sanity of handicraft in gen- 
eral. 

The article to which I have referred 
was illustrated, and will be further illus- 
trated, in a series of articles on book- 
binding for teachers and inexperienced 
amateurs, in The applied arts book; 
but in this little article I have only in 
mind to present the matter to librarians 
in schools and colleges, or to as many 
as may not have an idea of the work. 

To begin with: I was a draughtsman 
(or draftsman) once upon a time, and 
I am very fond of design and color. 
Wherever I have lived I have had some 
little work of that nature, either with 
students or teachers, and I dabble a 
little, but nothing more. When I be- 
came a librarian I made drawings and 
bits of color with the brush just for the 
fun of the thing; I could not do such 
things well enough to sell or to exhibit, 
but I am fond of such things. I had 
lectures on art and we made portfolios. 
Then, too, there was a great deal of 
book mending to do and we learned 
something of bookbinding. Before I 
realized that the idea was taking shape 
I had a class of 25 students in the State 
normal school, who were taking library 
handicraft in place of Sloyd or domestic 
science as an elective in manual train- 
ing, and we had three sewing benches, 
three finishing presses, three sets of 
backing boards, and a supply of mate- 
terials for binding, for box making, and 
for portfolios. We mounted pictures, 
made passe partout, and began a course 
in design which included illuminating, 
initials, head and tail pieces and cover 
designs. 

The State normal school (of Colo- 
rado) has continued the work, and has 
employed another man to assist the li- 
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brarian in the work. It seems to be 
well adapted to the school. 

In this college, where we shall have 
a very good scientific library in a short 
time, there are several students of abil- 
ity who will begin the work as library 
apprentices, and we shall make all our 
pamphlet cases and do some drudgery 
of that nature before we come to the 
designing and lectures on type face and 
printing processes. 

In this college and in the Normal 
school we have done as many librarians 
have done, in order to get a little as- 
sistance in the library—we have given 
special instruction in library science in 
return for desk work, and the plan has 
worked well in place of salaried assist- 
ants. There was never a library witha 
full complement of help. Every library 
is always short-handed. Yes, the plan 
has worked well forall concerned. One 
of my assistants makes a very good 
state librarian in Denver, and another 
has just finished the catalog of the new 
Carnegie library in Canon City. One 
was a paid assistant and the other a 
volunteer in the Normal school library; 
both came from the class. 

This whole problem of taking care of 
the growth of a library and praying for 
more growth involves the question of 
help, and most colleges, from Harvard 
down to this one, or up to this one, as 
one sees it, are very much in need of 
money to carry on the work. One can- 
not stop just because there happens to 
be no money for growth, but must look 
about for some device which shall do 
the work and shall make the library a 
great institution inthe college. Ishould 
like to write a paper on the functions 
of the college library, but no one takes 
me seriously when I speak the truth 
about college libraries. What’s the use 
just now! 

I am so certain that library handicraft 
is good for the apprentice that I shall 
introduce three more typewriters this 
year and lengthen the course, with a 
view toward a comprehensive four-year 
course in the library. 

I have students who can give me four 
hours a day for four years, and with the 
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growth of this library, and other libra- 
ries in the vicinity, I think such a course 
would be profitable to the student. 

My experience with this library hand- 
icraft is, that it has practically estab- 
lished a long course in library science 
which is possible in a great many col- 
lege libraries. It increases the impor- 
tance of the library and it makes it 
possible to publish valuable annotated 
bibliographies, for which the lone libra- 
rian has no time and, finally, no inclina- 
tion. It keeps the librarian very much 
alive. It assures growth money or no 
money. 

Finally, in all agricultural colleges 
having courses in mechanical and in- 
dustrial education, and especially in 
the co-ed colleges of that description, 
it affords a variety of instruction. The 
manual training required of women in 
such colleges is practically confined to 
domestic science, altho we have one 
woman in architecture and one in me- 
chanical engineering, while we have two 
men in cooking or partial domestic sci- 
ence courses. 

When we move into the library build- 
ing (very soon) we shall have a large 
class in library handicraft—a class of 
students who are in line for the A. B. 
degree, and must discharge a required 
amount of hand training. Out of this 
class we shall have a small number who 
will take one or two modern languages, 
or some specialty, with library science. 
Inevitably we shall develop a worthy 
course in library science from such foun- 
dation. 

It is better to live with young people 
in a library; one need not grow old so 
rapidly. JosepH F. DanigLs. 


The June number of the Codperative 
bulletin of Pratt institute free library 
contains a list of German technical 
terms used in dealing with books and 
various phases of library work. Cata- 
logers and others interested would find 
this list a helpful reference sheet to 
have at hand in their work, and will, 
doubtless, in its use, feel gratetul tothe 
compiler, who retires modestly behind 
the initials A. P. M. 
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Library Building 
John Cotton Dana, librarian, Newark, N. J. 


In the modern view of library admin- 
istration, now held by almost every li- 
brarian in this country, the object of a 
building is to make it easy for people 
to come into immediate contact with a 
collection of good books. A building 
in which this immediate personal con- 
tact is impossible, on account of con- 
struction and arrangement, cannot pos- 
sibly contain the kind of a library that 
every live librarian now wishes to have. 
The open-shelf system is perhaps not 
so important from the point of view of 
method as from the point of view of 
spirit. Only by giving the public ac- 
cess to the books themselves can you 
secure in the management of the library 
the kind of spirit in its administration, 
the kind of attitude toward the people 
who visit the library, which will make 
it a grateful and hospitable place. No 
one of good judgment ventures today 
to dogmatize about the character of li- 
brary building save, perhaps, to this ex- 
tent: we may, without serious fear of 
contradiction, declare that nearly every 
library building thus far constructed is 
bad. When I say we cannot dogma- 
tize about library buildings, I mean that 
libraries are going to change in their 
management in the next I0 years, just 
as they have changed in the last 10 
years. What those changes will be we 
cannot tell. What demands the public 
will make we do not know. Buildings 
erected 30 years ago, 20 years ago, 10 
years ago, to say nothing of those of 
yesterday, are all poor because not 
adapted to present-day needs. Weare 
pretty sure only of this much, that every 
library is going to need more floor space 
than it now thinks it will need; that 
every library needs light; that the more 
you can get in of floor space, and the 
fewer stairs, the better. There are a 
few other essentials all set forth in a 
little book by Soule, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and sold for 
10 cents. 

My advice in general to any town 
would be to build as large a building, 
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I mean one to cover as much ground, 
as funds permit. See that it is well 
lighted. Put in no permanent partitions 
save those necessitated by stairs, clos- 
ets, etc. Do not fasten any furniture 
to the building, no desks to the floors 
or book-cases to the walls. Have the 
book-cases made independent so that 
they can be moved. Build the book- 
cases of wood, 9 or 12 feet long. Add 
a stack wing to store the little used 
books in. When you have moved into 
the building arrange the room, desks, 
book-cases, tables, and chairs, as seems 
advisable. With growth, and there will 
be growth, and changes of method, and 
there will be changes of method—shift 
your book-cases and furniture and ad- 
just yourself to new conditions. 

I have yet to visit a library where 
there is not much regret because the 
architect built a building that is not 
flexible, and adjustable to present-day 
uses. 


Traveling Catalogs 


As an adjunct to its card distribution 
work, the Library of congress is now 
preparing traveling catalogs, especially 
designed to facilitate the recataloging 
of libraries by enabling them to order 
by serial number. The following para- 
graphs in regard to these catalogs are 
taken from Bulletin no. 2 of the Card 
distribution section: 

The expense of transporting and 
handling the catalogs will be consider- 
able. Except in the case of the cata- 
log for American history, the area 
covered by each is, at present, com- 
paratively small. The time required in 
the transportation and use of the cata- 
logs is an important item from the point 
of view of the Library of congress. A 
catalog will not be loaned unless the 
number of cards ordered from it is likely 
to be considerable. For the above rea- 
sons, libraries are requested to consider 
carefully, before applying for the use 
of a traveling catalog, whether the usual 
method of ordering cards, on slips by 
author and title, is not sufficient for 
their purpose. In this connection the 
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scope of the present stock of L. C. 
cards, as given in the Handbook, should 
be carefully noted; also the statements 
below as to the four catalogs now in 
preparation. 

The following traveling catalogs will 
be ready by October 30: 

1 General catalogs—About 85,0c0 cards, 
representing all the printed cards now 
in stock. For details as to the scope of 
the stock see the Handbook, p. 37-46. 

2 American history— About 25,000cards. 
This section being now completely re- 
catalogued, the collection of printed 
cards is representative of the collection 
of books on this subject at the Library 
of congress, with the exception of un- 
finished serial publications. Besides 
the general history and description of 
the United States, this class includes 
local history and description. In ad- 
dition to the United States, it covers 
British, Central, and South America, 
and the outlying islands. It does not 
include the constitutional history of the 
United States, nor American biography. 

3 Bibliography — About 30c0 cards, rep- 
resenting works in bibliography and li- 
brary science which have come by copy- 
right since June, 1898, and by purchase 
since Jan. I, 1901; also a selection of 
the books in most common use of vari- 
ous dates, from the shelves of the biblio- 
graphical section of the library. 

4 Law— About 1200 cards. Covers 
cards for copyright books received since 
June, 1898, and books received by pur- 
chase since January, 1901. Includes 
cards for books on common law, con- 
stitutional law, and history and theory 
of law. 

In order to economize in the matter 
of transportation charges, as well as in 
the time required for transportation, 
circuits will be arranged for the catalogs 
whenever possible. Libraries making 
application for either of the catalogs 
before September 30 will be included 
in the first circuit, except in case the 
library applying happens to be far re- 
moved from other libraries desiring to 
use the catalog in question. Other 
circuits will be arranged later. 
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The Book for the Girl* 
L. E. Stearns, Free library commission, Wis- 
consin 

No greater problem confronts the li- 
brarian than the problem of the book 
for the girl—the girl that has outgrown 
her doll and her dishes along with her 
short skirts; who has passed beyond the 
stage where make-believes satisfy her; 
who has become conscious that the life 
before her means energy and has caught 
glimpses of happiness and sorrow, dimly 
realizing the mighty current of human 
effort. And the problem of the book 
for her! Not what should she like, but 
what does she like. Two different mat- 
ters. Recent results of investigation 
by a friend along this line furnish much 
tood for thought. Of 82 girls ques- 
tioned, 20 wished anything full of ex- 
citement or adventure; 15 wanted his- 
torical stories; 9 wanted anything about 
girls, their home life, college life, etc.; 
12 voted for the ordinary truck of nov- 
els; 6 for poetry; 4 for travel; 3 for his- 
tory; I for music containing the motifs; 
1 for biography; 1 for anything patriotic; 
1 for anything comical, and g had no 
choice. One girl confessed to a liking 
tor books about war and domestic 
dramas. (Just what connection these 
two subjects had in her mind, or how 
far they illustrate, we will leave you to 
determine.) Another girl liked to read 
detective stories and history best—a 
peculiar combination. “I like stories 
about girls best, but next I like Indians 
and their ways.” “I enjoy good novels; 
not a §-cent or even a Io-cent one, but 
good novels are not harmful although 
some people would rather die than look 
at one.” One girl, singularly enough, 
likes to read of early times in the col- 
onies and of Egypt. Many of the girls 
submitted lists of books, a typical list 
being as follows: Polly,a new-fashioned 
girl; The senator’s daughter; David 
Harum; Gold Elsie; Shadow and Sun- 
shine; Melody; Mr Bonaparte of Cor- 
sica—-showing that the girl reads what- 
ever she happens to hit upon, without 
advice or direction. Where the mother 


*An address before the summer school at Madison, 
Wis., July 20, 1902. 
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of the girl had found time to look after 
the reading there was a difference in the 
style of the list, showing contact with 
good, healthful literature. On the other 
hand, the girl who had formed the read- 
ing habit, whose home influence was not 
helpful, whose teacher had no time out- 
side the requirements of the classroom 
to talk with her about her reading, who - 
had not drawn books from the public 
library, ofttimes presents a list similar 
to this which we copy: The last rebel; 
A sad, strange comedy; David Harum; 
Her only brother; An earnest trifler; 
Dorothy’s double; Dombey and son; 
Honey and gall; Old M’am’selle’s se- 
cret; Marguerite; The second wife; West 
Lawn; Water babies; Moore’s poems. 
Presenting an aimless mixture of good 
and evil, this list is suggestive. When 
we know what the girl is reading, and 
what she desires to read, next comes 
the question, What can we do to help 
her? Shall we forbid the novel and put 
her upon a course of classic reading? 
Decidedly no. An older person cannot 
direct the average girl unless she sym- 
pathize with girlish needs. The first 
essential for good, helpful work in di- 
recting reading is the strong sympathy 
that can make a child of the director; 
and the next is the ability to find the 
girl’s intellectual level and lead her 
naturdlly and delightfully, by the pro- 
cess of evolution, into the high places 
of our glorious literature. 

If she wishes for exciting fiction, re- 
alizing that necessity in her life, give 
her exciting fiction clothed in good 
imageryand the best style. Take away, 
not the novel, but the objectionable 
features of some novels. Intime teach 
those things which are vital to a good 
novel, so they will demand the strong, 
closely-united plot, the well-drawn char- 
acters, the clear, vivid setting. The girl 
will read fiction; let her have that which 
is wholesome; let her proclaim only the 
best as her favorites. She may take a 
long time to reach the broader field, but 
if she trusts your interest in her, and 
believes that you know about books, 
you can bring her to the place where 
she can wisely direct her own reading. 











A. L. A. Publishing Board 


A. L. A. Publishing Board 


Miss Kroeger’s Guide to the study 
and use of reference books, a manual 
for librarians, teachers, and students, 
104 pp., will be published October 25 
(order of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, or of the A. L. A. Publishing 
board, 10% Beacon st., Boston). Miss 
Kroeger is the librarian of Drexel in- 
stitute, Philadelphia, and director of its 
library school. Her manual is the only 
text-book available for instruction on 
this subject, and though intended pri- 
marily for use in library schools, and 
for general library use, it will also be 
found of value in high and normal 
schools. Price, $1.25 net. Discount on 
copies bought in quantity. 

For certain periodicals currently in- 
dexed by printed cards, the board has 
issued in the course of the last three 
years cards covering the whole series, 
from the beginning up to the date of 
the current indexing. The following 
are the last series issued to subscribers, 
and a few additional sets can still be had 
from the Publishing board. Prices are 
at the rate of 75 cents per 100 cards. 
Johns Hopkins university studies, vols. I-15, 

2.44. 
Uz. § Geological survey. Monographs, vols. 
1-28. 66c. 
U.S. Bulletins, 1883-1897. $2.78. 
U. S. Geological and geographical survey of 
the territories. Reports, I-13. 26c. 
U.S. Miscellaneous publications, 1-12. 23¢. 
American academy of political and social sci- 


ences. Annals, 1890-IgoI. $5.88. 
Bibliographica, 3 vols. in preparation. 


Cards for British parliamentary papers 


This is the most important set of 
printed cards lately issued by the Pub- 
lishing board, and includes 1339 cards, 
covering 559 titles. Price, $13.39. The 
work of preparation was done at the 
John Crerar and Harvard College li- 
braries, and careful attention has been 
given to the difficult matter of author 
entries for the various British govern- 
ment boards; and it is hoped that the 
principles adopted will be followed by 
libraries in general. The set consists of 
two parts: 1) 331 titles for reports cur- 
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rently continued from year to year. A 
note states in each case when the series 
began, and its relation to earlier series, 
ifany, onthesame subject. 2) 248 titles 
for special papers and reports in the 
Parliamentary papers of 1896 to 1899. 
The second section will be continued 
immediately by the issue of cards for 
the papers of the session of 1900, and 
additional cards of the first kind will 
be issued from time to time. 
A few sets still remain on hand of 
some of the series of printed cards pre- 
viously issued, namely: 
Columbian studies in history, economics, and 
public law, vols. 1-7. 33¢. 
American economic association. 
studies, vols, 1-2. 28c. 

American publication, vols. I-11. $1.13. 

U.S. National museum. Bulletins 1-49. $1.02. 

Massachusetts historical: society. Collections, 
1792-1899. $4. 

Old South leaflets, vol. 5. 5oc. 

N. Y. State museum. Bulletins 1-23. 54c. (2 
sets.) 

American association for the advancement of 
science. Addresses, 1875-1898. $3.49. (1 set) 

Of other sets already out of print, 
the board is prepared to reprint and 
bring up to date the following, if enough 
orders are received: 

U. S. National museum. Annual reports. 

U. S. Bureau of ethnology. Annual reports. 

Smithsonian institution. Annual reports. 

Smithsonian contributions to knowledge. 

Smithsonian miscellaneous collections. 

U. S. Bureau of education. Circulars of infor- 
mation. 

American historical society. Reports and pa- 
pers. 

Special consular reports. 

Old South leaflets. 


Warner library 


In 1899 the board issued printed cards 
for the Warner library of the world’s 
best literature, but they soon went out 
of print. So many inquiries for these 
cards have been received since, and li- 
brarians report so favorably on the in- 
creased usefulness of the volumes from 
the presence of the cards in the cata- 
log, that the board has decided to re- 
print thecards. They will probably be 
ready for distribution in November, 
and early orders are requested. The 
set consists of over 1000 cards. Price $6, 


Economic 








Bibliographical serials 


The indexing of current bibliographi- 
cal serials, begun in codperation with 
the Chicago bibliographical society, is 
under way, and cards for the Biblio- 
graphe moderne, vols. I-s5, and the Bul- 
letin of bibliography, vols. 1-3, no. 2, 
have aiready been sent out. The list 
of publications indexed consists of 20 
titles. Indexing begins with the volume 
for 1901, except in certain cases where 
the periodical itself started shortly be- 
fore that time, when the indexing begins 
with the first volume. Subscriptions are 
received for the complete series at the 
rate of $2.50 per 100 titles (two cards per 
title), and it is estimated that the usual 
annual cost will not exceed $12. Sub- 
scriptions for individual periodicals are 
received at the same rate for the first 
titles sent out, but for the continuation 
the rate will be $4 per Ioo titles, the 
same as for the other current periodical 
cards. A fewextra sets will be printed, 
but libraries that have not subscribed 
should do so promptly. Cards for the 
Bibliographe moderne,vols. 1-5, 87 titles 
price $2.17. Cards for the Bulletin of 
bibliography, vols. 1-3, no. 2, 36 titles, 
price goc. 

Requests have been received for 
printed cards giving the “see” and “see 
also” references contained in the A. L. 
A. list of subject headings. The board 
is ready to issue such cards if the 
demand proves sufficient. The price 
probably would not exceed I cent per 
card,and to those subscribing in advance 
a discount of 25 per cent will be given. 

A new library tract is in preparation, 
giving library plans, etc., supplementary 
to the tract on library rooms and build- 
ings by C. C. Soule. Suggestions for 
future tracts will be welcome. Those 
now on hand are: 1) Why do weneed 
a public library? 2) How to start a 
public library, by Dr G. E. Wire. 3) 
Traveling libraries, by F. A. Hutchins. 
4) Library rooms and buildings, by 
Charles C. Soule. Price 5 cents each, 
or $2 per 100 in lots of 50 or more. 

Address Publishing board, 1014 Bea- 
con st., Boston. 

Nina E. Browne, Sec’y. 
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Libraries in Denmark* 
Dr Andr. S. Steenberg, Horsens, Denmark 


You know that our country is a very 
small one, and that our population 
chiefly are farmers. We have only one 
large town. Our libraries are therefore 
small. Besides, though our public 
schools are very good, I dare say, they 
do not teach the pupils to use the books 
as well as they ought to do. 

In our largest town, Copenhagen, 
there are seven libraries, founded and 
run by the municipality; only three of 
them have reading-rooms. Besides, 
there are two large libraries belonging 
to working-men’s unions. 

Most of our smaller towns have small 
libraries, for the most part founded by 
private committees, but often subsidized 
by the municipalities. A few of them 
have areading-room. Thevillages, too, 
have, tor the most part, small libraries, 
but never a reading-room. The bor- 
rowers pay a small sum for using them. 
It is very often difficult to run these 
small libraries. We therefore try to 
bring town and village to codperate by 
help of traveling libraries. 

In some towns the library sends out 
boxes, containing 10 to 50 books, to the 
surrounding villages. The village li- 
brary paysa smallannual sum for having 
these boxes sent, and they change them 
as often as they like. 

In one of our isles—you know we have 
many isles—they have organized a cen- 
tral library, from which the smaller li- 
braries every fall get a box containing 
about 50 books; next year they have a 
new box and new books. 

Besides these public libraries open for 
all we have a great many club libraries, 
or unions’ libraries, often two or three 
in the same town. I think that you 
have, in the evolution of American li- 
braries, tried the same thing. 

The state subsidizes the librariesintwo 
ways: It supports the committee for the 
promotion of popular education which 
publishes cheap books and sells or gives 
them to the libraries. It spends yearly 
a sum for subsidizing the libraries with 


*Read before N. Y. Library association, Sept, 23, tgor. 
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money. This sum is distributed by the 
State library commission, of which I am 
amember. This commission helps also 
in other ways the libraries. When they 
wish to found a library in a town or vil- 
lage, they write to the commission, which 
sends them a book on public libraries 
which I have written; sometimes I go 
to the town myself and give a lectureon 
public libraries. Then we send them a 
printed catalog containing a list of 
books for popular libraries. And if 
they want to found a library in a very 
small village we send them one of our 
traveling libraries, containing about 50 
books. But before we send this travel- 
ing library I try to get different villages 
to codperate, because I know from sad 
experiences that small village libraries 
often have a very short life. 

I am glad to say, that in my work I 
am in close connection with the library 
work in Norwayand Sweden. Some of 
you know, perhaps, Haakon Nyhuus, 
formerly of the Chicago public library, 
now in Kristiania; he works very eag- 
erly for the development of Norwegian 
libraries. ; 

In Sweden, for one thing, several stu- 
dents’ unions are doing a very good 
work for public libraries. They arranged 
in I90I a meeting in Upsala for the dis- 
cussion of means for the people’s educa- 
tion by the help of the students’ unions. 
They asked me to come over and lecture 
on public libraries. This year one of 
them asked me to write a small book on 
public libraries. In this book, as in my 
larger one, I have told very much about 
America’s libraries. 

I have felt that we cannot get on in 
Denmark with our libraries if the public 
schools will not teach their pupils to 
use books in a better way than now. I 
therefore have written in one of our ed- 
ucational magazines an article on: The 
school and the books. This article I 
will send to many teachers and librari- 
ans in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
Some of them have promised to write 
to me about this question. With their 
help, and with help of the experiences 
I meet over here, I hope to be able to 
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write a book which will forward the li- 
brary work in schools. 

But one of the best things I have done 
for the libraries in Denmark is, by help 
of my government, to come over here 
to America and study your excellent 
libraries and their excellent work. I 
am here eager to learn, with my soul 
opened for everything which I can use in 
my work athome. Through many years 
I have received from American libra- 
rians very kind and very valuable help. 
I trust you will help me again, and 
then I will go back to my home a much 
better man for library work. 

(Dr Andreas S. Steenberg, member of 
the State Library commission of Den- 
mark, and professor and librarian of 
the Royal college, Horsens, Denmark, 
is spending some time in this country 
studying library conditions here. Dr 
Steenberg attended the Lake Placid 
meeting and is now visiting libraries in 
various parts of the country.) 


Springfield (Mass.) List 
Travels in Japan 


Arnold, Str E. Japonica. 
Bird, IS. Unbeaten tracks in Japan. 2v. 
Chamberlain, B. H. Things Japanese. 
Curtis, W. E. Yankees of the east; 
sketches of modern Japan. 2 vols. 
Finck, H. T. Lotus time in Japan. 
Fraser, Mrs H. Letters from Japan. 2v. 
Greey, E. Young Americans in Japan. 
Hearn, L. Glimpses of unfamiliar Ja- 
pan. 2 vols. 
Kokoro, hints and echoes of Japanese 
inner life. 
Out of the east. 
Knox, T. W. Boy travelers in Japan. 
La Farge, J. An artist’s letters from 
Japan. 2 vols. 
Landor, A. H.S. Alone with the hairy 
Ainu. 
Lowell, P., Unexplored corner of Japan. 
Soul of the far East. 
Norman, H. Real Japan. 
Piggott, F. T. The garden of Japan; a 
year’s diary of its flowers. 
Ransome, S. Japan in transition. 
Régamey, F. Japan in art and industry. 
Scidmore, E.R. Jinrikisha days in Japan 
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AN omission entirely unintentional 
of the very interesting paper presented 
by J. L. Whitney, on incidents in the 
early history of the Boston Public li- 
brary at the Magnolia meeting of the 
A. L. A., was made in the report given 
in the July number of PusLic LIBRARIES 
of that meeting. It is given in full, 
however, in the official proceedings is- 
sued by the Library journal. 


THE subject of library training, as is 
said elsewhere in these pages, has been 
receiving considerable attention at the 
various library gatherings for the past 
three months. The directors of the 
principal schools have all frankly asked 
for criticismsand suggestions from their 
friends. 

Miss Plummer’s paper asks for ideas 
and suggestions on the subject of li- 
brary training, and it is to be hoped 
that those who have any to offer will 
respond to the request. PusBiic LiBRa- 
RIES will be glad to give space to such 
material. 


MARYLAND has a new library law pro- 
viding for the establishment of county 
libraries, and a library commission con- 
sisting of five members. The law ap- 
propriates $1000 for expenses and pro- 
vides for a secretary not a member of 
the board. This commission was or- 
ganized recently by appointing Edward 
W. Mealey of Hagerstown president, 
and Mary L. Titcomb secretary. The 
Woman’s clubs of the state at the same 
session accomplished the passage of a 
law providing for traveling libraries and 
for a commission. It is rather unfor- 
tunate that the two should not have 
been united from the first, but certainly 
that will be the result in the end. 


Libraries 


THE action of Mr Carnegie in with- 
drawing the offer of a gift of $30,000 
from a town in lowa was a most proper 
proceeding in the case. The location 
of the building was the ground on which 
the trouble began and ended. As soon 
as Mr Carnegie’s offer was made, several 
months ago, the east and west sides of 
the town began a fierce row as to which 
side should have the building. This 
continued until word was sent that Mr 
Carnegie does not wish to become the 
cause of strife among citizens of any 
community, and would withdraw his 
offer. 

This action is scarcely to be won- 
dered at. Theutter absence of any idea 
of the object of the library and its char- 
acter, the obligations resting on those 
who were to receive it, as well as the 
absence of all sense of propriety in all 
these squabbles about sites, makes one 
wonder if such a gift is not a long time 
ahead of its season. It is a question, 
sometimes, whether many of the towns 
are ready for library buildings when 
there is an appearance of poverty in the 
library spirit of the place which, after 
all, is the most important part of the in- 
stitution. 


THE past two months have been 
largely occupied by the annual meet- 
ings of various state library associations. 
The attendance of these meetings has 
been made up largely of those who take 
an important part in shaping the policy 
of library matters in general and partic- 
ularly inthe states to which they belong. 

One of the most important things was 
the earnest attention given to the sub- 
ject of special training. Not in the his- 
tory of library schools has the discus- 
sion been so open, full, and free from 
prejudice on that subject. Where crit- 
icism was made, and it was freely made, 
it was done in a spirit conducive to 
helpfulness, and good and full reasons 
were given for the comments. Com- 
mendation was offered where it seemed 
due, and particulars were named where 
condemnation was offered, thus giving 
a chance for all concerned to gather 
help from the discussions. 














It was strongly put by those inter- 
ested, that not all that is offered as li- 
brary training, by institutions, reputable 
in other lines, is to be indorsed as giv- 
ing the proper instruction or ideas for 
fitting their students for library service. 

The idea of admitting students who 
have had no library experience to the 
summer library schools was strongly 
opposed, for the reason that the time is 
so short, the subject so vast, that only 
confusion or mental indigestion can re- 
sult from such a course. One of the 
best and most spirited discussions of 
the year was that at Lake Placid meet- 
ing on the subject of library training, as 
brought in by Miss Plummer’s paper, 
given elsewhere in these pages. Much 
good will undoubtedly come from it. 


Or equal importance with any gift, 
however large, which has been given by 
Mr Carnegie for libraries, is his gift of 
$100,000 to the Publishing board of the 
A. L.A. In every year’s work for the 
past decade there has been the sup- 
pression of plans andambitions for help- 
ful publications which have seemed to 
be almost necessary, but whose opera- 
tions have been impossible because of 
the lack of money to carry them on. 
Book lists, tracts on library methods, 
plans of developing various library ideas, 
facts concerning library progress, all of 
these and many others have been needed 
and not furnished by the A. L. A. for 
lack of money. Now that the means 
are to be had we may have reason to 
hope for more helpful work on the part 
of the association. People of small 
means and large opportunities often 
grow lean and narrow in view because 
of the eternal looking at the smallness 
of their means, until they arrive at a 
point where the spending of large sums 
would be a painful process to them. 
Official bodies and voluntary associa- 
tions may go through the same process. 
One of the saving conditions in the lat- 
ter case, however, is the constant incre- 
ment by the addition of new members 
whose vision has not been contracted 
by the day of small things. The A. L. 
A. now has enlarged opportunities, and 
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may be expected to exert an increased 
power in furthering the best work that 
all libraries, great and small, may do. 


THE announcement that Miss Hasse 
has the second part of the series on Cata- 
loging public documents ready for the 
press will be welcome to the many per- 
sons interested, and particularly those 
who have received Part I. This part 
treats of constitutions and treatises. 
The A. L. A committee on public docu- 
ments reported on it as follows: 

The committee notes with pleasure 
the appearance of the first part of Miss 
Hasse’s book upon the Cataloging of 
public documents. The committee can- 
not but feel that the appearance of such 
a work will increase interest in public 
documents in libraries generally. 

Part II confines itself to the publica- 
tions of the federal congress, of the 
legislatures of the commonwealths, and 
of municipal councils. Examples are 
given for cataloging the sets as a whole, 
as well as for cataloging single docu- 
ments, committee reports, etc. The 
sections relating to the commonwealths 
and cities will give for the first time 
in one place an outline of their serial 
legislative publications. It is believed 
that, by issuing this work in well-de- 
fined divisions, each devoted to a spe- 
cial function of public administration, 
the cataloger is enabled to forma clearer 
idea of the classification and purpose 
of the documents than he would have 
been able to do if the material had been 
massed in one volume. Orders for this 
work should be addressed to the vari- 
ous offices of the Library Bureau. 


WHILE it is altogether the part of 
wisdom to give the committee of the A. 
L. A. full power in the matter of deal- 
ing with the subject of library discounts 
in buying books, it may be well enough 
to keep in mind, all around, that in- 
terest in the matter is keenly alive 
among libraries of small means. Ru- 


mors of cash rebates, the continuation 
of vituperation on the part of small 
souls among the booksellers and glit- 
tering generalities are not elements that 
are conducive to satisfaction. 
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Proceedings of the Ohio Library 
Association 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Library association convened in 
Columbus, Wednesday morning, Octo- 
ber 1, with Pres. Wicoff in the chair. 
The president introduced Gov. G. K. 
Nash, who welcomed the convention. 

Gov. Nash said that he considered 
library work the most important sub- 
ject in which the state of Ohio and its 
people are engaged. It isa work which 
has in it a very great deal of good for 
the future of the state. The founders 
of the republic recognized the fact that 
education is important to the people. 
The celebrated ordinance of 1787 said 
that education is necessary to the hap- 
piness of mankind. There is no way 
in which the young of our country can 
be better prepared for good citizenship 
than by having libraries established all 
over the state, with easy access to them. 
People sometimes miss great opportu- 
nities because they do not know what 
is in the libraries. Gov. Nash said that 
he had recently had good cause for re- 
gret that he did not know better what 
was in the State library. On being 
asked to make an address at the un- 
veiling of the splendid monument in 
Cleveland to the great patriot, Louis 
Kossuth, he faced 50,000 people to 
whom he had to give a message. Some 
time after the state librarian told him 
of a manuscript copy of a speech made 
in Columbus on the occasion of a visit 
of the patriot to Columbus. If this 
manuscript could have been shown and 
read before the audience at Cleveland 
it would have made a decided hit. The 
making libraries useful to the people is 
one of the most patriotic works in which 
the people can engage. Gov. Nash in 
closing expressed a wish for the success 
of the meeting in the interests of library 
work, and gave the visitors a hearty wel- 
come to the city. 

A. S. Root, librarian of Oberlin col- 
lege, responded to the governor’s wel- 
come. Hecalled attention to the value 


placed by the founders of the state on 
the free school, the free press, and free 
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speech, thinking by these three means 
the average man would find out the 
channels in which democracy ought to 
move. The free schools still do mag- 
nificent work. The free press some- 
times degenerates into license, and 
sometimes does a noble work. Free 
speech gives its opportunity to the 
crank and the social extremist. While 
all these things raise the intelligence 
of man to a certain capacity, they do 
not give opportunity for breadth of 
judgment, a wide horizon of outlook— 
the greater breadth so much to be de- 
sired, and for which purpose the free 
public library has been instituted. Mr 
Root referred to the importance of care 
being taken in framing a code for the 
government of the state to make it 
possible, under due processes of law, 
for any municipality of any grade to 
secure for itself, if it so desired, the ad- 
vantages and privileges of the free pub- 
lic library. 

Pres. Wicoff, in summing up, called 
attention to the fact that Ohio does 
not occupy in the public library field 
the position which she should when 
compared with other states with which 
she has been seeking to compete in 
otherways. He hoped for better things 
in the near future. 

E. C. Williams, secretary, then pre- 
sented his report, reviewing at length 
the work of the executive committee 
in spreading information concerning 
current library work during the year. 

The treasurer, Miss Prince, then read 
her report, of which the following is an 
abstract: Balance on hand Oct. 2, 1901, 
$19.98; received during the year, $87.50; 
total, $107.48; expenses during the year 
for printing, postage, etc., $97.57; bal- 
ance on hand, $9.91. During the year 
27 new members have been added. 

The legislative committee made a 
partial report at this time through its 
chairman, W.T. Porter. The necessity 
for this arose out of the fact that the 
legislature in session at the time had 
under consideration the library law of 
the state. Mr Porter stated that when 
the code was first presented the board 
of public service was given full power 
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in the matter of municipal libraries. 
Owing to the objections from librarians 
all over the state to being under direct 
control of the board of public service, 
the bill was changed so that the cus- 
tody, control, and administration, to- 
gether with the erection and equipment 
of public libraries established by mu- 
nicipal corporations, shall be vested in 
six trustees. The subject of school li- 
braries was not touched upon. Inorder 
to remedy this defect a substitution had 
been prepared by the committee, which, 
after receiving the approval of the asso- 
ciation, would be substituted for the bill 
in the hands of the legislature. 

Mr Galbreath called attention to the 
fact that township libraries, as provided 
for last winter, were not protected by 
this measure, and asked that a brief 
section be added for their benefit also. 
A motion was made that the section 
submitted by Mr Galbreath should be 
referred to the committee on legisla- 
tion, and it was so ordered. The reso- 
lution presented by the committee on 
legislation was then debated and the 
resolution unanimously adopted. ° 

The committee on library extension 
then reported, through Miss Newton, 
that the gathering of material for the 
annual library convention involved so 
much labor and expense, that for this 
and various causes the report was to be 
omitted and the association referred to 
the pages of PusLic LIBRARIES, where 
all library progress is very fully re- 
ported. The year in library work has 
been prosperous in Ohio. The total 
amount for buildings and maintenance 
in cash received during the year is over 
$700,000, over $500,0co of which was 
‘received from Andrew Carnegie. Gifts 
of property and books amounted to 
$100,000 in value. The committee rec- 
ommended that another effort be made 
to secure the appointment by the State 
library commission of a library organ- 
izer. The committee announced that 
the Sketches of Ohio libraries, planned 
in 1899, is now ready for distribution. 
The legislature authorized the printing 
of the report, but the labor of compila- 
tion was generously donated by C. B. 
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Galbreath, librarian of the State library. 
The work brings the history of library 
progress in Ohio downto the year 1901. 
Copies may be had by addressing the 
State library commission, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The report of the committee on li- 
brary training was presented by Miss 
Doren, in part as follows: Owing to 
the lack of funds it has been impossible 
to establish a course of library instruc- 
tion during the past year. The com- 
mittee suggests instead that the matter 
be met by the selection of a library in 
some section of the state, which may be 
prepared ata given time or at stated 
intervals to give exhibitions of the vari- 
ous methods of that particular library 
to visiting librarians, not requiring 
more of their time than a day or two at 
the most. There are several libraries 
in the state ready to codperate in this 
way at any time. The committee sug- 
gests that if the work of the future is to 
be in anywise effective, there must be 
asum set aside for at least enough to 
give publicity to the efforts made. 

The second session was held Wed- 
nesday afternoon at the Ohio state uni- 
versity. The first hour and a half was 
spent in a tour of the various buildings 
of the college under the guidance of 
students. 

When the meeting was called to order 
the president of the university, Dr W. 
O. Thompson, was introduced, and 
heartily welcomed the visitors. Dr 
Thompson spoke in part as follows: 

We are glad to have you here for the 
reason that university circles are com- 
ing more and more to appreciate the 
value of the library as a factor in the 
educational work of the state; and most 
educators feel the need of a constitu- 
ency, feel the need of codperation. I 
do not know any place where this kind 
of work is going to get better codpera- 
tion than among the people engaged in 
similar work in the libraries of the state. 

If I understand the situation at all, 
it is that the libraries are to become 
more and more the means of popular 
education, in the sense that they are to 
educate a large number of people. In 
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university and college circles they are 
popular in the same sense, in that they 
are to assist in the education of masses 
of students. Fifty years ago I rather 
think it was the exceptional student 
who delved in the dark places of the 
library and found something that no- 
body else knew about; but the modern 
idea is that the student ought to know 
something more than the professor tells 
him. The library is a sort of handbook 
to help him, and the training which he 
receives in’ the library is one of the 
essential means of education, so that 
when he goes out of college he knows 
it is his friend, and how to use it. 

If you are doing that sort of work, as 
I know you are, among the people of 
the state, and trying to cultivate a love 
of these things among the people, I 
dare say that it is a settled thing that 
in the next 20 years the people will 
have a broader conception of the value 
of books. If anything will be done at 
this and subsequent meetings of this as- 
sociation which will increase the esprit 
de corps among librarians of the state, 
increase the efficiency of the work in 
which you are engaged, enlarge the 
horizon of the public in the matter of 
public economy, and give aclearer con- 
ception of what the public library is and 
may be for the people, I am bound to 
say this campus will have on it some 
people who will rejoice in your work. 

if you want to go where your work 
will be appreciated, you cannot do bet- 
ter in the future than to lodge yourselves 
frequently upon the campus of the col- 
leges of the state; and if you have a 
missionary spirit you cannot do better 
than to go to them and enlighten them 
on the subject. In the colleges of the 
state you will find they have not always 
the up-to-date notion of a library that 
you find in some large city libraries. 

So I believe you have a good work te 
pertorm among the colleges, and I am 
therefore glad to welcome you to the 
campus of the Ohio state university, to 
set the fashion, so to speak, and show 
other colleges they should be as inter- 
ested as we are. We hope to encourage 
you in your good work in the colleges 
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of Ohio. We recognize the fact that 
the efficiency of the library in this insti- 
tution is growing all the time, and that 
the efficiency of the libraries through- 
out the state is growing. We recognize, 
therefore, the importance of this meet- 
ing and welcome you cordially to this 
building, to this campus, to this insti- 
tution, because we welcome you as 
workers with us in the great cause of 
the education of the people. 

Pres. Wicoff responded happily to Dr 
Thompson’s welcome. He said in part: 
I think, as years go by; librarians, and 
trustees of libraries as well, will appre- 
ciate more and more that the work of the 
public library is simply the larger work 
of the university and the college; that 
what the educational institutions are to 
the young man and young woman, the 
public library in time to come will be 
to those who have not had university 
and college advantages. It will be to 
the majority the great university where 
they may derive education and inspira- 
tion for life’s work. 

The first paper of the afternoon was 
presented by Miss Kellicott of the Ohio 
State university library: 


Book buying for the college library 


In selecting the stock for any busi- 
ness house the buyer must, in order to 
buy wisely, know the needs and tastes 
of hispatrons. So withalibrary. The 
books selected must be those that are 
especially adapted tothe particular de- 
mands of that individual library. 

A college library has, it seems to us, 
a threefold demand placed upon it. 
First, to promote general culture among 
the students; second, to meet the im- 
mediate needs of the student in con- 
nection with his classroom work, and, 
third, and most important of all, the 
furthering of original research work. 

It is right that we should have books 
that will attract engineers there for 
their special technical work, but once 
there, they should find on the library 
shelves books also in literature, in art, 
and in economics which they will rec- 
ognize as being of equal value with their 
technical books. Mr Fletcher puts this 
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so much better than we can hope to 
that we quote his works: The university 
library is in danger of forgetting or los- 
ing sight of the culture purposes of the 
library. It ought todo more to promote 
culture with students by books that 
have not much relation to instruction, 
but are merely to introduce readers to 
those sources of culture and general 
knowledge that will widen his vision 
and acquaint him with the best that is 
in literature. 

Mr Hopkins, of John Crerar library, 
says that the museum of the college 
“contains the text and the library the 
commentary.” Wedoknowthat thecol- 
lege -library touches very closely every 
interest of the college, and we also 
know that our readers will be of two 
classes only, the student and theteacher. 
The needs of these two classes must be 
thoroughly understood and met. Of 
course there is a vast difference in the 
class of books required for the student 
during his first years and those called 
for by the post-graduate, while the 
professor, a specialist in his subject, 
calls for totally different material from 
either of the others. 

For the undergraduate students we 
must have a generous supply of general 
reference books, also elementary and 
advanced works which will serve as sup- 
plementary reading in connection with 
theirclassroom work. The library,how- 
ever, should not undertake to furnish 
the text-books adopted by the college. 

A college library, to meet the de- 
mands made upon it, must be able to 
furnish the post-graduate and the pro- 
fessor with original material for aid in 
their investigations; and this special- 
ization proves to be a very expensive 
luxury. The college library has to 
meet the fact that its books are expen- 
sive. The average cost of books for 
our university library is over $2.50 per 
volume. 

Government documents, the publica- 
tions of the several states, transactions 
and proceedings of the many learned 
societies, must form a basis for much 
of this original work, and a college li- 
brary has to give much of its attention 
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to these special publications. Our ex- 
perience is that these sets of proceed- 
ings are called for fully as much as are 
the separate works on the same subject, 
and we consider them absolutely nec- 
essary for an effective college library. 
And to be of much value these sets 
must be complete, as the back volumes 
are used as frequently as are the more 
recent ones. We discourage the pur- 
chase of reprints or monographs, as the 
same matter is much more accessible 
in a well indexed volume of proceed- 
ings than it can possibly be in separate 
pamphlet form. Let us emphasize this 
fact, that compilations have no place 
in a college library. 

Mr Andrews says: It is not the ab- 
stract value of the book, but its adapta- 
bility to the needs of the readers, that 
makes it the right book in the right 
place. And we now come to the ques- 
tion, Who is to determine what book is 
the right book in the right place. 

We believe it is the general custom 
with college libraries to leave the selec- 
tion of the books to the heads of the 
several departments; and it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that these men, who 
are supposed to be specialists along 
their own particular line,and who have 
spent many years in preparation, will 
know more of the literature of that one 
subject than any one librarian can, no 
matter how well equipped he may be. 
Still the librarian must always stand 
ready to make suggestions as to the 
purchase of books which have come to 
his notice, such as special out-of-print 
books, indexes to sets of periodicals, 
etc. 

This system of book selection by the 
different members of the faculty is of 
course the ideal method, and with us it 
works very well. Still, it has its weak 
points. Our professors are all over- 
worked, their classroom duties are very 
heavy, and often something has to be 
neglected, and we are sorry to Say it, 
but this something is sometimes the 
library. The librarian has often to urge 
upon the professor the necessity of ex- 
pending the money that is to the cred’ 
of his department. 
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In order to understand more clearly 
what follows, let us explain just how 
our library is governed. First and fore- 
most stands our board of trustees, and 
secondly comes the library council, 
which is composed of the president of 
the university, the librarian, and the 
deans of the several colleges. 

We have a book fund given us each 
year by the board of trustees, and di- 
vided by them among the various de- 
partments represented at the university. 
The expenditure of this money is vested 
in the library council, but the council 
has delegated this power to the heads 
of the departments, who practically 
have complete control of the funds. 
The money may be spent for separate 
books, transactions, and proceedings, or 
in any way that may be chosen so long 
as itis for books and so far as it does 
not duplicate works already in the li- 
brary. The librarian also has a separate 
fund at her command for bibliograph- 
ical works. 

But after all of these departments 
have been provided for there remains 
a number of subjects which have of 
necessity been omitted,and to supply 
this demand there is what is called the 
general library fund, which is under di- 
rect control of the library council. The 
council also has the spending of the 
general periodical fund. The question 
of duplication in ordering is also under 
their control. 

All of these various funds appear on 
the library books as entirely separate 
accounts, and the debit and credit 
amounts, as the case may be, are car- 
ried forward from one year to the next. 

We insist on every order being sent 
to the library on our regular order card, 
which is the regulation 331 size, and 
these cards must always be signed by 
the head of the department, to whose 
account the order is tobe charged. No 
other order is recognized. This pre- 
vents any question arising at any fu- 
ture time as to who did or did not order 
the book. We do not expect the pro- 
fessor to give us full bibliographical 
detail on the order card, and we are 
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content if we can have author and title 
in a handwriting that we can read. 

(Then follows detailed account of pro- 
cess of ordering, which is here omitted.) 

Our agents are instructed to make out 
their bills to us in duplicate and by de- 
partments. 

Our accounts are always open for 
reference at any time and by anyone. 
At least once a term we send out state- 
ments to the professors, giving them de- 
tailed information as to the condition 
of their accounts. 

We do practically all of our ordering 
through two agents—one for the Amer- 
ican books and one for the foreign. Of 
course there are exceptions, such as out- 
of-print books, which are often ordered 
from the special second-hand catalogs, 
and sometimes we have books sent us 
on approval, and if these are kept, are 
ordered from the publishers. 

We never ask for bids on our orders. 
It is often worth a great deal to us to 
be able to obtain the books immedi- 
ately. And we prefer to send out our 
orders as soon as they come to us, large 
or small, as the case may be. We know 
that the point is made that this occa- 
sional order plan does not allow as 
good discount, and to satisfy ourselves 
the experiment was made. One depart- 
ment during the year had sent out a 
number of small orders, of which we 
knewthe exact cost, amounting to about 
$100. At the close of the year the en- 
tire list was made out and the whole order 
sent to a firm with the request for bids. 
When the figures came to us they were 
only $2 less than the amount we had 
paid. 

Our system may seem complicated, 
because it is necessary to keep accounts 
with 35 or more different departments. 
And because we must be able, at a 
moment’s notice, to answer questions as 
to what books are ordered and by what 
department; what books have been re- 
ceived, how much they cost us, how 
much money is left to be spent, etc.; 
and so far we believe this system has 
enabled us to answer all such questions 
promptly. 

Mr Brett followed with a discussion 




















of the subject of Book-buying for the 
large public library. He spoke in part 
as follows: I shall speak briefly of the 
methods of buying for that large library 
with which I am most familiar. The 
board each year apportions the sum of 
money which can be expended, consid- 
ers carefully, and decides upon the real 
policy of building up the library; then 
the book committee decides as to the 
apportionment of the funds between 
the different departments and branches. 
It also decides upon the purchase of 
the more valuable and expensive works 
and the librarian makes the selection of 
the miscellaneous books, placing the 
orders and supervising the details of 
the same. From the purchases of the 
previous years, the need of the differ- 
ent departments is arrived at and the 
heads of these departments are asked 
to hand in weekly requisitions for a 
certain number of volumes. The libra- 
rians of the branches are asked to send 
in requests each week for about two- 
thirds of the number of volumes 
allowed. The requests from the de- 
partments and the main library are con- 
sidered together, and the purchases 
decided or not, as the case may be. 

Mr Brett then showed two forms of 
cards, a double and single form, on 
which all the particulars for the order- 
ing of books are kept. 

Cleveland has the assistance of a vol- 
untary reading committee of about 
20 people, representative of the peo- 
ple in thetown. They take the new 
books and read them from the view 
point of special fitness for the library, 
and send in opinions of certain books 
on cards. These cards give the author, 
title, date, signature, style, material, 
accuracy, moral tendency, and whether 
recommended for the library, and if 
not,why not. The library has received 
a great deal of valuable help from this 
committee. At first it attracted a great 
deal of attention, and was regarded by 
some as censorism, but no attention was 
paid to this, and the library has really 
received great service from it. It is 
simply an attempt to secure from such 
persons in whose judgment the library 
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has confidence, and those familiar with 
what the library is doing, opinions con- 
cerning the fitness of books. Many 
times these opinions are much more 
valuable than those found in the re- 
views. 

In answer to a question, Mr Brett 
said that it was principally the books 
concerning which there was a doubt 
that were referred to the committee. 
A positively unfavorable opinion from 
a first reader, or an equally positive 
opinion favorable to a book, is usually 
accepted as final; but if a “fair” opin- 
ion is rendered by the first reader, the 
book is submitted to another. In ad- 
dition to the work of this committee, 
requests are freely sought from the pa- 
trons of the library, and these requests 
treated with the utmost consideration. 
The assistants in the library also lend 
valuable aid in this direction, being in 
touch with the patrons of the library, 
and being good judges of the sort of 
matter required. 

At the close of Mr Brett’s address a 
discussion as to the purchase of books 
from the publishers or jobbers followed, 
and the opinion given was, that it is 
better, except in cases of large orders, 
to order from the jobbers than from the 
publishers; also an opinion expressed 
that it was better to accept the bindings 
found in the market than to have the 
books bound after a certain style, in 
rebinding, choosing whatever bindings 
seemed best. On the question as to 
what proportion of a small library of 
about 1200v. should be juvenile, it was 
decided that about 20 or 25 per cent 
should be, considering the fact that 
many children read standard fiction not 
strictly juvenile. 

E. O. Randall of Columbus next ad- 
dressed the meeting on the Relations of 
trustee and librarian from the trustee’s 
standpoint. “One of the first require- 
ments of the trustees should be that he 
have aspecial love for that sort of work. 
I know from observation that he can- 
not be a success unless he has in his 
heart alove for the work which has been 
set before him. It is not necessary 
that he have technical scholarship, but 
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he ought to be a man of broad views, 
general culture, and a knowledge of 
affairs through experience. The best 
library trustees, those who have done 
the best and most efficient work, are not 
the college men, but those who have 
that great gift, the best of wisdom, 
common sense. He should have a 
practical knowledge of business affairs. 
He will come in closer touch with the 
physical rather than the book phase of 
library work. The average trustee is 
inclined to leave the last named phase 
too much to the librarian. He should 
look after the business or financial af- 
fairs of the library, sources of revenue, 
and the means to be obtained. The 
larger share of my experience has been 
in fighting with the authorities about 
the proper appropriation and rate of 
taxation to support the work. I am 
sure that librarians and assistants would 
welcome more close study of the work- 
ings of the library by the trustees. It 
will be like any other topic that we 
acquaint ourselves with, only more in- 
teresting, and will make us more effect- 
ive in our work. It is the business of 
the trustee to understand the conditions 
of his community, to know the differ- 
ent classes of people, the wants of the 
young women in the stores, the teachers, 
and various sorts of clubs, and then, as 
fast as the means of the library will al- 
low, to push out the work of the library 
in those directions. Thetrustee should 
study the needs of the community and 
talk to the librarian. He cannot do 
everything, but that is one of the things 
he can and ought to do.” 

Ellen Summers Wilson, librarian of 
the Steubenville (Ohio) library, then 
read a very interesting paper on the 
subject from the librarian’s standpoint. 
Miss Wilson’s paper will appear in full 
in a later number of PuBiic LIBRARIES. 

The relation of the trustee and the 
librarian brought on a full discussion of 
the subject, and emphasized the points 
already brought out. 

The third session was held Wednes- 
day evening in the Great Southern ho- 
tel. After calling the meeting to order 
the president read his annual address on 
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the subject, the’ Value of the public li- 
brary to the community. He said in 
part as follows: Shall the library sit 
quietly by and wait for the various 
agencies to take the initiative in relat- 
ing themselves to it, or shall the library 
take the initiative, and by all available 
means relate itself to them, and thus 
unite all available forces in uplifting the 
community? Itseemstome the degree 
of a library's helpfulness should be 
measured by the extent to which it has 
gone in bringing the various forces of 
the community into harmonious work 
with itself, not by the aggregate of the 
reading done. That taken alone often- 
times shows, not success, but great fail- 
ure. 

In a college or university town the 
intellectual life, in fact, the higher spir- 
itual life as a whole, centers around the 
educational institution which inspires 
to higher thinking, gives direction to 
the moral and intellectual activities, 
and creates an atmosphere of general 
culture not found in the less tortunate 
places of equal size. 

Now, my first contention is, that the 
public library of the smaller town or 
city shall take the place of the college, 
and seek to supply to the people of its 
community the advantages which ema- 
nate from a college, and thus accrue to 
the people of a college town. 

Now, the question is, how can a pub- 
lic library create the condition neces- 
sary to produce this atmosphere of cul- 
ture? 

When the Declaration of independ- 
ence was written, it was fondly imagined 
that all men were created free and equal. 
We now know that no man is born free; 
all are fettered more or less, not only 
by inherited tendencies, but also tradi- 
tions existing in our immediate environ- 
ment which tend to limit our opportu- 
nities, curb our desires, and prevent any- 
thing like entire freedom of choice and 
action; and it is patent on every side 
that no two are created exactly equal. 

Whatever our dreams may be as to 
the future, society as it exists today, in 
any city or village, is stratified; and 
speaking in general terms, there may 
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be said to exist within it pretty clearly 
marked types of all degrees of civili- 
zation, from semibarbarism up to the 
highest ideal of the present. Each of 
these several grades has its separate 
and distinct ideal of life, of duty, of 
happiness. Each has itsown world, cre- 
ated bythe constructive imagination out 
of the knowledge it possesses, shaped 
and molded under the pressure of in- 
herited tendencies and traditions, and 
the environing influences surrounding 
it; but they live in different worlds, hav- 
ing different aspirations and ambitions, 
different ideals of life and different 
They are all pa- 
trons of the public library, to be served, 
directed, unconsciously guided in their 
reading by the same librarian. Each 
one of these grades presents a different 
library problem. The special needs of 
each are to be provided for, definitely 
and wisely, by the library management. 

My proposition is, that the public li- 
brary should not only seek to supply 
such advantages as the existence of a 
college brings into a community, but 
that the library should become the cen- 
ter of the intellectual life of the com- 
munity; not merely that it shall become 
related in some way to the various edu- 
cational agencies, but that the library 
shall make itself the central, and chief, 
educational agency in the community. 

The public library is capable of min- 
istering to the individual, in an educa- 
tional way, from the cradle to the grave. 
The various schools have their special 
function to perform. Each, though 
important in itself, is limited to a short 
period of time. 

The best thing for any given public 
library to take up, in the way of new 
work, must always depend upon a care- 
ful and intelligent study of the condi- 
tions existing inthat community. What 
I insist upon is, that the library manage- 
ment shall be alive; that it shall be 
studying its problems; that it shall be 
looking for opportunities—opportuni- 
ties which must necessarily grow out of 
the changing conditions in the commu- 
nity; that it shall use the means within 
its power, at the opportune time, for 
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the accomplishment of some high and 
noble purpose; and, in this work, libra- 
rians and library trustees should alike 
be consecrated to the service of the 
public. 

Pres. Wicoff was followed by Dr W. 
J. Conklin of Dayton, who read a most 
interesting paper on the relation of the 
library and museum. (Dr Conklin’s 
paper will appear in full in a later num- 
ber of Pustic LIBRARIES.) The meeting 
then adjourned to attend the reception 
tendered by the Columbus libraries. 

The fourth session opened Thursday 
morning with the report of the com- 
mittee on the Relation of the library 
and the schools, read by Miss Graham. 

The report was made on three lines, 
1) What is done by the small libraries; 
2) what is done by the larger libraries; 
3) what is done by the large libraries 
in other states. It was shown by the 
report that a considerable amount of 
very satisfactory work is done in coép- 
eration with the schools. The public 
libraries of Cleveland, Dayton, Chilli- 
cothe, Sidney, and Washington C. H., 
having branch school libraries. The 
branch school libraries are of two kinds, 
those composed of supplementary read- 
ers and reference books, and those con- 
fined to what is known as collateral 
reading. The former are for use inthe 
schoolrooms, while the latter are for 
circulation among the pupils for home 
reading. 

Coéperative work on the part of the 
public library for the benefit of the 
schools is expanding along three main 
lines: 1) Supplies to the teacher for pur- 
poses of reference and illustration in 
the schoolroom—Cleveland, Toledo 
and Dayton supply pictures for school 
use. 2) Supplies of books for collateral 
home reading through schoolroom li- 
braries. 3) The work done in}the library 
itself for the benefit of the children in 
their studies. In Toledo, Dayton, and 
Hillsborough a special shelf is set apart 
for books to be used in studying some 
special subject. Inall of the large libra- 
ries, and some of the small ones, the 
same end is reached by posting bulletin 
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lists ot books bearing upon certain sub- 
jects in the various classrooms. 

Children’s rooms are maintained by 
the libraries in Cincinnati, Toledo, Day- 
ton, Cleveland, and Piqua. Vacation 
libraries were maintained in Cleveland, 
Dayton, andSidney last summer. Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, and Sidney maintain a 
story hour. Special instruction in the 
use of reference books is given in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and Lancaster. Exhi- 
bitions of various kinds, illustrating 
history, science, and art, have been 
given in the public libraries of Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Dayton,and Sidney. A 
study room for the use of classes is pro- 
vided by the public libraries of Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, and Dayton. 

Vacation libraries were maintained 
in most of the school buildings in Day- 
ton lastsummer. The Cleveland Public 
library is maintaining branch libraries 
in school buildings for neighborhood 
use, and also maintains a teachers’ 
reading-room in the main library, sup- 
plied with educational books, papers, 
and journals. Cleveland maintains a 
messenger service, so that any book 
needed at any schoolroom may be sent 
over from the library on notice. The 
Columbus Public library supplies cur- 
rent periodicals tothe schools for school 
use. As might be expected, the larger 
libraries of the state are working on a 
larger scale, and are more active than 
the smaller libraries, but enough has 
been done in the latter, however, to 
demonstrate that what has been done 
in such cities as Sidney, Washington 
C. H., Xenia, and Chillicothe can be 
done in any other city. 

Mr Hensel explained at some length 
the work of the Columbus Public school 
library, which is a library maintained 
for the purpose of supplying the library 
needs of the public schools of the 
town. 

The general session then adjourned, 
and the College section and the Small 
library section went into session. 

In the Small library section lists of 
20 questions were distributed. These 
were submitted for discussion in place 
of formal papers. The first question, 
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Where there is only a corner in the li- 
brary for children, by what means shall 
they be kept from the shelves of fiction? 
brought out a range of opinion as to 
where the age line should be’ drawn; 
but the general opinion was, that no 
hard and fast lines could be drawn, the 
matter being largely a personal one, 
governed by thedevelopment and taste 
of the child. 

Question 2, To what extent are open 
shelves in the department of fiction 
practicable? The answer seemed to be 
thatthe particular situation must govern 
the position in regard to it. 

Question 3, How may persons ad- 
dicted to excessive reading of fiction be 
led to improve the character of their 
reading? The consensus of opinion was 
that help could only come through per- 
sonal tact of the librarian in dealing 
with individual cases, and no general 
rule could apply. Miss Goddard, in- 
structor of the children’s training class 
in Pittsburg, explained an experiment 
made in a small club in Pittsburg, where 
the books were shelved in straight al- 
phabetical order without classification. 
The children did not know the differ- 
ence between fiction and non-fiction, 
and the result was the lowering of the 
fiction per cent. Miss Goddard said 
that while such a system would not 
work with adults, children, if started 
right, would not acquire the exagger- 
ated taste for fiction,and the desired 
result would finally be attained. 

Mr Stevenson of Chillicothe said, 
that in front of the recording desk he 
had hung a list of books entitled ‘‘Worth 
reading,” calling attention to the at- 
tractive books of good character, and 
this resulted in lessening the reading of 
fiction about 10 per cent. 

Mr Parker thought it a waste of time 
to attempt the reformation of a con- 
firmed novel reader who was a person 
well along in years. 

How far should librarians advise the 
public as to its reading? was answered, 
that librarians should not advise, but 
might suggest. The value of tact en- 
tered largely into the question. 

Should there be an age limit in libra- 
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ries? It was generally conceded that a 
child would not ask for a card if it 
could not read, and if it could read it 
was old enough to have books. 

The questions, Should fiction ever be 
arranged under pseudonyms, if so, 
when? and, Should translations from 
the German be arranged under author 
or under German? were answered, that 
the tendency was to arrange under the 
real name of author, or under pseudo- 
nym where best known. Translations 
from the German are arranged under 
author and cataloged both ways. 

The query, How shall silence be 
maintained inthelibrary? brought forth 
an animated discussion, the general 
opinion being that absolute silence was 
not necessary. Firmness in enforcing 
obedience on the part of children, and 
forbidding them the privileges of the 
library in cases of rebellion, results in 
producing the desired state of affairs. 

The discussion as to the best methods 
of training assistants in order to make 
them most efficient, and the difficulties 
and advantages of apprentice classes, 
brought out a variety of opinions. San- 
dusky, Sidney, Van Wert, and Cincin- 
nati maintain apprentice classes. 

The query of How bring about a closer 
relation between teachers and librari- 
ans? was freely discussed. Miss Ahern 
told of an instance at the Minneapolis 
meeting of the Library section of the 
N.E.A., when a school principal named 
Cooper, from Missouri, expressed a feel- 
ing of aversion toward librarians as a 
class, which sentiment was loudly ap- 
plauded by a large number of teachers 
gathered in the room. Librarians are 
fond of saying teachers are the bug- 
bears of library work. With such senti- 
ments on both sides something is wrong 
inthe relation. What this one man said 
did not matter so much when one con- 
sidered the man, but the appiause given 
the sentiment needs consideration. In 
the general discussion of the subject 
which followed, it was developed that 
much harm has been done in some 
places by the too superior manner on 
the part of librarians toward patrons 
of the public libraries,or some other 
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cause, which has resulted in an antagon- 
istic spirit existing between librarians 
and teachers. It was suggested that li- 
brarians should make a special effort to 
cultivate a friendly interest in the teach- 
ers, making it a point to attend the 
teachers’ institutes, receiving as well as 
giving information. 

Further discussion of the questions 
was postponed until evening. 

In the afternoon a trolley ride took 
the visitors to the principal points of 
interest. ‘A visit to the School for deaf 
mutes was very interesting. 

At the opening of the evening session 
Mr Porter, chairman of the legislative 
committee, reported that all the amend- 
ments to the library bill had been incor- 
porated, and that the matter would be 
considered by the proper legislative 
committee at an early date. 

Mr Brett urged that members return- 
ing to their homes at the close of the 
meeting would take up the work of 
pushing the desired legislation in every 
way possible. Gen. Jones urged that 
librarians should be content with what 
might certainly be obtained at this time, 
trusting to future legislation for further 
action. On motion of Gen. Jones, the 
report of the legislative committee was 
adopted. 

The discussion of the questions of the 
morning was continued, with the query, 
To what extent should state libraries 
seek to aid public libraries? On invi- 
tation of the president, Miss Ahern 
outlined an ideal condition in which the 
state library should be the court of last 
appeal in reference work for the state, 
and supplement and carry out the 
scholarly side of small libraries. The 
state library should be something more 
than a collection of books for the use of 
the state officials. There seems to be 
no good reason why books—speaking in 
very general terms, for of course there 
are some books which could not go out 
at all—might not be sent to any library 
in Ohio, registered as a library of the 
state, for the use of scholars and inves- 
tigators whom circumstances would not 
permit to visit the state library. The 
books should remain inthe library long 
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enough for practical use, and the bor- 
rowing library be responsible for them. 
In many of the states there seems not 
to be much practical system in the work 
of many of the state libraries, and no as- 
sistance whatever can be expected from 
them by the other libraries of the state. 
The library work of the state should be 
a continuous chain with the state library 
at its head, as the state superintendent’s 
office is the head of the educational 
work of the state. Some time we shall 
have a library department in Washing- 
ton bearing a similar relation to the 
state libraries and the various libraries 
of the states, as the bureau of education 
does to the schools of the country. 
We shall have a library commissioner 
for the state, interested in caring for 
the work of the libraries as the school 
commissioner is in the work of the 
schools. The state library will become 
the head of missionary work of the 
state, and a library organizer will be 
sent from one library to another, and the 
work which is being duplicated among a 
multiplicity of libraries will all be sent 
to the one head, and the state library 
will become the bureau of information 
for all libraries of the state, great and 
small. 

Mr Brett heartily seconded the ideas 
set forth, and added that another line 
of work would be to send out into the 
various localities collections of books 
on special subjects beyond the reach of 
ordinary libraries. The state library 
should be the model library to which 
all the libraries of the state might look 
for answers to difficult problems. 

The question, What plan of coépera- 
tion between neighboring cities is prac- 
ticable? came up for discussion at this 
time. In speaking of this last question, 
Gen. Jones thought not much could be 
accomplished in this line because of the 
diversity in tastes in the various com- 
munities, and the same condition would 
probably make impracticable any li- 
brary management throughout the 
state. 

It was moved that a permanent com- 
mittee on the inter-relations of the li- 
braries should be appointed to report 


at the next meeting of the association, 
and the motion was adopted. 

The query, Should a library of lim- 
ited funds for the purchase of books 
buy other than English books? brought 
out a diversity of opinions. 

The query, Is Sunday opening of li- 
braries in small cities advisable? was 
answered by most of those present in 
favor of Sunday opening, not for circu- 
lation, for a limited time. 

The question, How may public doc- 
uments be made useful to the public? 
was discussed at some length. The 
general opinion was accepted that the 
departmental reports contained the 
best information on many current top- 
ics of the day, and that much money is 
spent for books less worthy of places 
on the shelves, while these public doc- 
uments are piled up inthe basement. 
If these were classified and cataloged 
they would be found to furnish just the 
information which people are calling 
for. Publicdocuments should betreated 
as other books of reference, put on the 
shelves, and given out to the people. 

The election of officers for the Small 
library section resulted in a choice of 
Miss Wilson of Steubenville for presi- 
dent, and Mary Parker of Elyria for 
secretary. 

The meeting Friday morning was 
called to order by the president, and 
the committee on resolutions reported. 

Resolutions of thanks were voted to 
the officers and staffs of the libraries of 
Columbus, and to the various speakers 
who had so kindly welcomed them, to 
the committee on legislation and tothe 
various hosts of the convention. 

The committee on time and place re- 
ported that Elyria was recommended 
as the place of the next meeting and 
September 30 to October 2 as the time. 
The report was referred to the executive 
committee for such action as seemed 
advisable. 

The committee on nomination re- 
ported as follows: For president, W. 
T. Porter of Cincinnati; first vice- presi- 
dent, C. B. Galbreath of Columbus; 
second vice-president, E. O. Randall of 
Columbus; third vice-president, May 
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Lowe of Circleville; secretary, Gertrude 
Kellicott of Columbus; treasurer, Grace 
Prince of Springfield. These names 
were confirmed by vote. 

The committee on necrology reported 
but one death, Mrs Mary Florence of 
London, who died last February. Mrs 
Florence had been an active worker in 
literary and library circles, and left by 
will a considerable sum to the local li- 
brary. 

Mr Brett, by request, described the 
work which has been done by the Cleve- 
land library and the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburg in preparing and printing 
cards- for 1000 children’s books. He 
stated that anyone wishing a set of 
these cards could procure same from 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburg for the 
cost of reproduction. 

The Question box was then taken up 
by Miss Ahern, and an interesting dis- 
cussion followed. 

At its close the president announced 
that an invitation had come from Dela- 
ware for the association tohold itsnext 
session there, and this was referred to 
the executive committee. 

On motion, the meeting then ad- 
journed. 


College section 


The meeting of the College section 
was held on Thursday morning, with 
representatives present from seven of 
the college libraries, with E. C. Wil- 
liams in the chair. The general ques- 
tion for discussion was, The treatment 
of dead stock; dead stock meaning, 
out of date works in science, worthless 
books in other fields of knowledge, or 
cheap books which give incorrect in- 
formation and are therefore harmful. 

Mr Williams, of Adelbert College, 
Cleveland, asked whether it might not 
be mere sentiment which allowed use- 
less books to occupy room needed for 
better books. He then said that in his 
library he had what he called an X col- 
lection, in which he placed such books 
as were under discussion. These books 
are accessioned and an entry of them is 
made on blue slips, which are placed in 
the regular catalog, but the books are 
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not cataloged further. On the shelves 
they are arranged alphabetically by 
authors, but not classified. The blue 
slips are also used for new books as 
soon as they are accessioned and until 
such books can be cataloged. Thus 
the blue slips represent dead stock and 
books which have not been cataloged. 

Miss Jones of Ohio University stated 
that a similar arrangement had been 
adopted by the university library. 

Mr Root, of Oberlin college, said that 
in places where there are other large 
libraries besides the college library it 
might not be a mistake to dispose of ap- 
parently useless books, but in commu- 
nities where the college library is the 
only library he thought that everything 
should be kept. He further stated that 
he had found the cost of cataloging 
about 8 cents a volume, and that he 
considered a book worth it, even though 
its apparent value was only 5 cents. 
At some time such a book might be 
greatly needed; for no age is capable 
of judging the books which may be 
of inestimable value in coming years. 
This point was illustrated by reference 
to the collection being made by educa- 
tional societies and universities of old 
educational books, and the effort made 
to obtain one copy of every edition. 

Mr Williams then referred to the 
original question of the treatment of 
such stock. Mr Root suggested that 
the library be divided into a working 
library and THE library, the working li- 
brary to consist of about 10,000v., not 
including serials, Another suggestion 
was that of having a parallel classifica- 
tion on the least accessible shelves. 

The following questions were also 
discussed: The advisability of keeping 
only the latest years of serials on open 
cases; the wisdom of small libraries, 
with limited means, in retaining first 
editions which could be sold to good 
advantage, and, the general question of 
library ethics. 

After the election of Grace Prince, 
of Whittenberg college, Springfield, as 
chairman, and Bessie Herrman, State 
library, as secretary, the meeting ad- 
journed. 
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Keystone State Library Association 


The second annual meeting of the 
Keystone state library association was 
held at Williamsport, Pa., October 17- 
18. In addition to representatives from 
the different sections of Pennsylva- 
nia, there were present several from 
outside the state, among them Mrs E. 
M. Fairchild, vice-director of the New 
York State library school, F. M. Crun- 
den, librarian of the St Louis Public 
library, F. A. Hutchins, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Free library commission, 
W. R. Eastman, New York State library 
inspector, and G. F. Bowerman, libra- 
rian of the Wilmington institute free 
library, Delaware. 

The first session of the meeting was 
held on Friday evening, October 17, at 
the Park hotel, which served as head- 
quarters for the association. It was 
called to order at 8 p. m. by Edwin H. 
Anderson, president of the association. 
The business meeting was made as short 
as possible to allow ample time for the 
important addresses which were to fol- 
low. Before introducing the speakers 
of the evening Mr Anderson made a 
brief address on, Library conditions in 
Pennsylvania. He said that according 
to the reports of the United States Bu- 
reau of education, Pennsylvaniain 1900 
stood thirteenth among the states of the 
Union in the number of books in libra- 
ries for every 100 of population. “It 
will be seen, therefore, that while Penn- 
sylvania ranks second only to New York 
in wealth and population, she by no 
means holds her proper rank in library 
development. It was with the idea of 
removing this stigma from our state 
that the act creating the Pennsylvania 
Free library commission was placed on 
our statute books in 1899.” Mr Ander- 
son went on to say that no adequate ap- 
propriation had ever been made for the 
work of the commission. Through pri- 
vate subscription the commissioners 
succeeded in raising $2,800 with which 
to begin a traveling library system, and 
the legislature of 1900-1901 made an 
appropriation of $1,500 for each of the 
two following years. For similar pur- 


poses the legislature of New York last 
year appropriated about $60,000. The 
Wisconsin Free library commission has 
about $10,000 a year for its work, and 
employs from six to twelve people. 
Our commission has done well with the 
funds at its disposal, having 80 travel- 
ing libraries now in the field, and hav- 
ing only one paid worker, and this one 
only for the last few months. I do not 
think this association can better serve 
the purposes for which it was created 
than by making a determined effort to 
induce the legislature this coming win- 
ter to make an adequate appropriation 
for the work of the Pennsylvania free 
library commission, and not for books 
only, but also for a sufficient number of 
trained workers. 

Public libraries a paying investment 
for a community was the subject of F. 
M. Crunden’s paper, which followed 
Mr Anderson’s address. Mr Crunden 
dwelt more particularly on the impor- 
tance of the public library as a factor 
in the education of men and women, 
“worthy citizens of the republic.” Mr 
Crunden supported this view of the li- 
brary by quotations from prominent 
educators. He touched on the moral 
influence of the library, but devoted 
most of his argument to the material 
side, seeking to show that even in direct 
material returns the public library is a 
paying investment. Summed up ina 
syllogism, his argument was: 

General intelligence is the necessary 
foundation of prosperity and social 
order. 

The public library is one of the chief 
agencies, if not the most potent and far- 
reaching agency, for promoting general 
intelligence. 

Therefore, money devoted to the 
maintenance of a public library is 
money well invested by a community. 

The next address was by Mrs E. M. 
Fairchild, on the subject of Library in- 
stitutes. Mrs Fairchild first recalled the 
conditions which led to the establish- 
ment of teachers’ institutes in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. These 
institutes were intended to influence the 
public in favor of the free school idea, 
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and to help the teachers, many of whom 
were untrained and ill-paid. Library 
institutes, started within the last year 
or twoin Massachusetts, New York, and 
Wisconsin, have much the same ends in 
view—1I) to create an intelligent pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of public libraries; 
2) to help the untrained librarian; 3) to 
foster a sentiment for the right sort of 
librarian, “not just any girl in need of 
funds.” Mrs Fairchild then went on to 
make practical suggestions as to aims 
and methods, derived from her experi- 
ence with library institutes in New York 
state. She believed that the best re- 
sults were derived from combining the 
two different ideas of a library institute, 
the two things to be specially aimed at 
being perhaps best expressed by the 
words “methods” and “ideals.” Mrs 
Fairchild added many helpful sugges- 
tions as to the best ways of conducting 
such institutes. 

The last speaker of the evening was 
F. A. Hutchins, whose subject was 
Traveling libraries. He began his ad- 
dress with the following striking statis- 
tics: The census of 1900 shows that 
2,415,932 people in Pennsylvania, or 
36.7 per cent of the population, lived in 
unincorporated places, i.e,, in the ham- 
lets anduponthe farms. The total gifts 
and bequests of individuals to public li- 
braries in Pennsylvania during the year 
ending June 30, 1901, was 1,920,906. Of 
this amount but $1500 went to rural com- 
munities, all the remainder going to 
the cities and the large institutions of 
learning. In other words, of every $100 
given for the broader education of the 
people of Pennsylvania by means of 
public libraries, $99.90 were given for 
the benefit of the residents of cities and 
villages, and tocents for the people of 
the rural districts, while all experi- 
ence proves that farmers and dwellers 
in hamlets, who have the incentive and 
the opportunity, give to good books 
that undistracted attention that secures 
the best results. Mr Hutchins then 
proceeded toa practical discussion of 
methods of administering traveling li- 
braries, with some telling illustrations 
from his own experience in Wisconsin 
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of the influence a traveling library may 
have on a community. Mr Hutchins 
emphasized the importance of the care- 
ful selection of books for these libraries, 
and the necessity of having people with 
the right spirit sent about to advertise 
and prepare the way for the library. 

There was no discussion of the papers, 
all such discussion being reserved for 
the following evening. It was an- 
nounced that the association intended 
to print the three addresses by Mr 
Crunden, Mrs Fairchild, and Mr Hutch- 
ins, as “library tracts,” to be distributed 
broadcast throughout the state. Atten- 
tion was called to the sample traveling 
library of the Pennsylvania Free library 
commission, which was on exhibition 
throughout the meeting. 

The second session was held on Sat- 
urday morning, October 18, beginning 
at 9.30. First came a short business 
meeting and the election of officers, 
which resulted in theappointment of the 
following for the year beginning Nov. 
I, 1902: President, Isabel Ely Lord, 
Bryn Mawr; vice-president, Robert S. 
Fletcher, Bradford; secretary-treasurer, 
Robert P. Bliss, Chester. It was then 
voted to increase the annual dues from 
50 cents to $1. Then followed the re- 
port of the committee on the differen- 
tiation of fiction, and an informal and 
animated discussion of the subject. At 
the last meeting of the Keystone state 
library association at Harrisburg, John 
Thomson of Philadelphia (to quote the 
printed minutes) ‘‘submitted a scheme 
for effecting a method of differentiation 
in books of fiction. The groundwork 
of his suggestions was, that at present, 
public libraries note in their tables of 
circulation only the broad classes of re- 
ligion, sociology, fine arts, biography, 
travel, etc., the entire remainder, really 
the bulk of circulation for home use, 
being lumped together under the indefi- 
nite title of Fiction. . . . MrThomson’s 
contention was that it was a matter of 
designing an easy plan of differentiat- 
ing fiction, and to place the information 
annually upon record in the reports of 
libraries. »A committee having Mr 
Thomson as chairman was then ap- 
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pointed to consider the matter and re- 
port at the next meeting. This report 
advocated a system of classifying books 
of fiction for statistical purposes only; 
all fiction to be arranged as usual on 
the shelves; a figure in red ink to be 
put on the book slip indicating whether 
the novel is classed as historical fiction, 
philosophical, sociological, etc. When 
the book slips are counted each day it 
will be an easy matter to separate the 
different sorts of fiction. There would 
still remain, of course, the large mass of 
unclassified, plain, straight fiction. 

A very interesting discussion fol- 
lowed, many preferring to consider fic- 
tion as fiction pure and simple, others 
being interested in the scheme of differ- 
entiation, either in accordance with the 
views of the committee, or otherwise. 
Finally, a resolution was passed that a 
committee of three be appointed to 
consult librarians to see whether several 
small libraries would be willing to try 
the differentiating scheme as an experi- 
ment. The discussion brought out some 
interesting statements. Mr Crunden 
said that for 25 years he had kept statis- 
tics of the most popular novels of each 
year, that for the 20 years preceding 
1900, Les Miserables had every year 
stood among the, first three, and that in 
two recent years Les Miserables and 
the Count of Monte Cristo had alter- 
nated in the first and second places. 

Saturday afternoon the members of 
the association enjoyed a trolley ride at 
the invitation of the management of the 
Park hotel, and were entertained later 
at an afternoon tea inthe public school 
library. 

The last session, Saturday evening, 
was devoted to two round tables—one 
on Library institutes, conducted by Miss 
Lord, the other on Traveling libraries, 
conducted by Henry J. Carr. 

Among those who discussed these 
questions were W. R. Eastman, Mr 
Hutchins, Mrs Fairchild, Mr Fletcher, 
Mr Bowerman, Mr Thomson, and Flor- 
ence Bayard Kane, library organizer of 
the Delaware Library commission. Miss 
Krichbaum, recording secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Free library commission, 


also reada report by Dr G. E. Reed, sec- 
retary of the commission. 

The discussions resulted in the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

1 That the sense of the association is in fa- 
vor of library institutes, to be established when- 
ever the executive board thinks practicable. 

2 That the matter of library institutes be re- 
ferred to the executive committee, with power 
to act. 

3 That the Keystone State library associa- 
tion strongly urges upon the state legislature 
that at its forthcoming session there should be 
made an appropriation of not less than $20,000 
forthe two ensuing years, for the work of the 
Pennsylvania Free library commission, with 
special reference to traveling libraries. 

The following resolution, adopted at 
the recent meeting of the State federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania women at Titus- 
ville, was also read: 

Resolved, That the State federation of 
Pennslvania women pledge their support to the 
Keystone State library association, and stands 
ready to do all in its power to secure an appro- 
priation for the Free library commission when 
the time is propitious. 

The session closed with various reso- 
lutions of thanks. Sunday morning was 
spent in rest and personal conferences 
among the members, most of whom 
left Williamsport in the afternoon with 
pleasant remembrances of a profitable 
meeting and of a delightful country, 
enlivened by all the autumn tints. 





John Morley has presented the library 
of the late Lord Acton, which was given 
him by Andrew Carnegie, to Cambridge 
university. In a letter to the Duke of 
Devonshire, chancellor of the univer- 
sity, Mr Morley says: I am not covet- 
ous of splendid possessions. Such a 
collection is more fit for a public and 
undying institution. Mr Morley says 
further, that Lord Acton’s guiding ob- 
ject in the collection of these 70,000v. 
was the securing of a history of the 
gradual substitution of freedom for 
force in government, and he expressed 
the desire that this unity be kept intact. 
On behalf of the university, the Duke 
of Devonshire says he feels confident 
that the donation will be accepted with 
the greatest gratitude, and there seems 
no reason why the wishes of the donor 
cannot be observed. 
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Lake Placid Library Week 


Not less auspiciously than is its cus- 
tom did the delightful library week, 
which has come to mean so much, not 
only to individual librarians, but to the 
progress of librarianship itself, open for 
this year at Lake Placid, N. Y. Many 
eager to enjoy the beauties and privi- 
leges of the time and place arrived on 
Friday, some on Saturday, others on 
Sunday, and a large company came on 
Monday. 

Some little anxiety was caused by the 
possibility of the president, Miss Ha- 
zeltine, not being present on account of 
the serious illness of her mother, and it 
was a spontaneous and hearty welcome 
that greeted her as in her charmingly 
bright and gracious way she called the 
first meeting to order Monday night. 
The topics for the evening were pre- 
sented in the president’s address (given 
on page 402) in the three points—per- 
sonal equipment, particularly of health; 
knowledge of the tools,and the symme- 
try of the work. 

Dr Austin, reference librarian of Cor- 
nell university, spoke of the great bur- 
den on librarians of choosing the best 
books from even a list of best books, 
because of the lack of time and the 
multitude of other duties. A college 
librarian has the advantage of the help 


. given by the different professors in se- 
' lecting in their various lines, but a pub- 


lic librarian does not have this, and 
their burden is correspondingly greater. 

Mr Elmendorf indorsed the presi- 
dent’s words of praise for the institute 
workers of the past year, and spoke of 
the personal expense it was to them, 
asking that the association make some 
arrangements whereby the expenses of 
the work should not fall on individuals. 
Mr Elmendorf spoke of the injustice 
often done to willing workers by those 
who least need it, taking time off and 
leaving their work to be done by the 
willing enthusiast who really needs the 
rest. 

Mr Dewey urged less strain in trying 
to live up to the ideals in library work 
and a more rational use of vacation. 
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Librarians should learntheir limitations 
in physical strength as well as intellec- 
tual. He said it would beagood plan for 
librarians to take to heart the thoughts 
of a famous man who was wont to say 
to himself occasionally: Dwight Moody, 
it is time for you to look after the needs 
of that splendid animal God has given 
you with which to work. It is even so 
with librarians. It is just as large a 
part of their duty to look after their 
physical welfare as anything else that 
comes in. It is a species of conceit for 
anyone tothink that he is so necessary 
to any work that he cannot take the 
time, take it at proper intervals and in 
the proper manner, to keep himself in 
proper physical shape to do his work. 
Mr Dewey aptly illustrated his remarks 
by referring to race horses and work 
horses. 

Mrs Dewey followed with a few timely 
words on the economic principles which 
made it worth while for people to look 
well to their physical conditions. Miss 
Rathbone, Miss Haines, and Mr Gail- 
lard spoke of the harm and loss of force 
that occurs from insufficient food taken 
at irregular hours on the part of attend- 
ants in large libraries. Miss Stearns 
took trustees to task for allowing one 
librarian to do all the work for six and 
often seven days a week, with little or 
no vacations, as she had observed it 
many times in her experience. 

Miss Ahern said that after listening 
to Mr Dewey’s talk on less pressure 
and strenuousness, she felt that it wasa 
hopeful moment, and she would dare to 
say what had seemed to be needful for 
some one to say for years—that there 
was too high a pressure in the atmos- 
phere of the library schools. Library 
students had been known to say, con- 
fidentially, of course, that nervous pros- 
tration was a requirement for a second 
year’s course in some of the schools. 
This intense desire to do everything 
oneself, and to do it at once, with all 
one’s might and main, seems to domi- 
nate the best part of the library world, 
from the directors of the library schools, 
who were, of course, the examples and 
sources of inspiration for all library 
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workers, down to the lowest cupbearer 
inthe ranks. If the leaders were com- 
ing to see that the pace was set too 
high, there was a reason to hope that a 
better condition of affairs would prevail, 
and librarians, already to the limit of 
their physical strength, would not feel 
compelled to accept every position of 
work and responsibility that the public 
sees fit to put before them. It is a com- 
mon saying in the middle west that the 
leaders in library work are acquiring 
the sanitarium habit, and one is often 
restrained trom asking advice from 
them because of the fear of adding one 
more item to their burden. If the li- 
brary schools will start the reform, how- 
ever, there is a better day coming. 

There followed quite a little breeze of 
discussion as to how not to do too much, 
while then and after the directors of 
some of the library schools took excep- 
tion to the statement that the students 
broke down under the requirements of 
the schools, attributing such conditions 
to other causes. 

After some announcements the meet- 
ing adjourned with everyone feeling it 
was good to have been there. 


Tuesday evening 


The subject for the evening was Li- 
brary institutes. Dr Canfield was chair- 
man of the committee on this work and 
had prepared a full and interesting re- 
port for presentation, which was read by 
the secretary, Mrs Elmendorf. 

The work was planned for the state 
to cover eight districts. Each district 
save two had a local secretary who 
arranged local affairs, while the insti- 
tute work itself was cared for by an in- 
structor and a public speaker. There 
were three sessions, two devoted to in- 
structions for the librarians of the dis- 
trict, and a public meeting for the night. 
The report showed most.excellent re- 
sults as to interest on the part of libra- 
rians. The public meetings were not 
always satisfactory but were far from 
discouraging. The committee made 
three recommendations—that the work 
be continued, that the same lines be 
followed, and that the money of the 


association be largely devoted to the 
work of the institutes. 

Mr Peck, Mr Eastman, Mr Dewey, Mr 
Brandegee, Mr Elmendorf, Mr Mundy, 
and Miss Hazeltine gave interesting 
accounts of the work as it came under 
their observation, and a general feeling 
prevailed that the work was quite worth 
while and should be continued. The 
two first recommendations of the com- 
mittee were adopted. The treasurer 
objected to the last recommendation, 
and after some discussion it was laid 
on the table. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 

Wednesday 


The proceedings began with the treas- 
urer’s report. Mr Gaillard announced 
that the dues amounted to $85, that $10 
had been used for purposes of publicity, 
and that there was a balance in the 
treasury of $56.99. 

The amendment of article 3 of the 
constitution, enabling the association to 
increase the membership dues from 50 
cents to $1 annually, was carried unan- 
imously. 

The secretary drew the attention of 
those present tothe historical coronation 
bulletins, made by Pratt institute library 
school students, and displayed in the 
little lake house. The president then 
introduced Mr Fitzpatrick of Ontario, 
Canada, who gave an account of his 
work in establishing libraries and read- 
ing-rooms in the logging camps of 
Canada. 

He said the work was independent of 
any church organization—the first three 
shanties in Northwestern Ontario were 
built at his own expense with assistance. 
These were supplied with daily papers, 
books, and games, and were greatly ap- 
preciated by the men and boys of the 
logging camps. A grant of $1200 had 
been made by the Ontario legislature in 
1901, $2000 in 1902, and 27 stations had 
been established in the first year, and 
30 in the second. 

Appeals had been made to the lum- 
bermen and theemployers, and they had 
shown their appreciation by assisting in 
various ways. More reading-roomsand 
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libraries were to be opened in the mining 
camps of British Columbia. The chief 
difficulty confronted was the illiteracy 
of the boys and men in these camps, 
whose education ends when they leave 
school, which they frequently do at the 
age of 13, and—the dual languages. 

Mr Fitzpatrick said many of these 
boys and men had been taught to read 
and write, and this instruction is to be 
continued, with assistance. C.W. Gor- 
don, better known as “Ralph Connor,” 
is much interested in the work and will 
open the reading-rooms in British Col- 
umbia. 

The president remarked at the con- 
clusion of the address, that the church, 
the school, and the library usually fol- 
lowed closely upon each other, but here 
was a case where the library went be- 
fore theschool. She then called on Mr 
Biscoe, vice-president, to take the chair, 
and as chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee she then presented the report, 
which proved to be most interesting. 
Systematic use of the local press was 
strongly advocated, and illustrative bul- 
letins mounted on board showed the 
uses made of the local press by various 
libraries. 

A personal letter from the chairman 
was sent to all small libraries, advising 
them of the committee’s recommenda- 
tion asking for a copy or proof slip of 
each article published, so that samples 
of this work done could be sent on to 
other libraries new to the work, as a sug- 
gestion of the best methods to adopt in 
making use of the local press. Proof 
slips had been received in response 
regularly from 12 libraries,and clippings 
irregularly from 20 libraries. 

Local editors were very kindly dis- 
posed, and glad to help and give advice 
if asked. Some of the slips shown on 
the bulletins had been received through 
the courtesy of the local press, matters 
of interest in the papers being marked 
andsentontothechairman. Attention 
was drawn to the exhibit from the Hor- 
nell library as the greatest triumph in 
the proper and successful use of the lo- 
cal newspaper. Editors acknowledged 
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the value of contributions, which they 
were glad to get and print. 

In using the local newspaper, study 
should be made of its form, type, and 
headings. 

Library form is absolutely essential in 
describing library matters, annotations 
of new books,andarticles must be timely. 

For general publicity as to library mat- 
ters the American press association, the 
Kellogg newspaper company, had both 
been approached, and letters were read 
from both, stating their willingness to 
accept such—the difficulty so far had 
been to get people able to find time to 
write these library articles, for which 
there was undoubtedly a field—and 
then, as questioned, whether it would not 
be a good thing to put such work into 
the hands of library school students 
under supervision. 

The points to decide were, whether 
the work of publicity and promotion 
should be continued, and if so, how? 

Mr Elmendorf added this, his testi- 
mony, as to the readiness of local edi- 
tors to print library news and items. He 
called the attention of the meeting toa 
recent article in the Atlantic monthly 
on Children’s work, by H. C. Wellman, 
and referred to the use made by J.C. 
Dana of the Springfield Republican. 

Mr Brandegee, trustee of the Utica 
public library, said there was a spirit of 
emulation among editors to help libra- 
ries, but a good deal depended on the 
way in which the reporter was treated 
at the library. Hesaid reporters would 
make much use of it if they could find 
on its shelves local histories and such 
reference matter. 

Mr Taylor, of Baker & Taylor, said 
the relation of the librarian to the public 
was like that of a lobby to a legislature 
which relied for information on its 
lobby. The public does not inform itself 
particularly, it waits till the ideas are 
shot into it. 

Publishers were desirous of publishing 
reviews and annotations of books and 
book lists that might be helpful. A 
cheap library post would, he thought, 
be of value to libraries. It seemed the 
preparation of articles of a general char- 
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acter constituted a difficulty similar to 
that of the schoolboy who wrote home: 
Dear people, you must not expect let- 
ters from me, for when anything is going 
on there is no time to write, and when 
nothing is doing there is nothing to 
write about. 

Mr Taylor suggested that the A. L. A. 
Publishing board take up the matter of 
publicity—and concluded, saying, it 
must be a propaganda (der) because it 
would be spoiled if done by a proper 
goose. 

The secretary stated that so far only 
one article of general publicity had been 
published,and this was onein advance of 
the New York state meeting, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times, and 
suggested that each state look after its 
own local work, but that the general pub- 
licity work be done by the A. L. A. 

Mr Peck of Gloversville objected to 
the publicity work, on the ground that 
the work of a particular locality could 
not possibly interest other and different 
localities, but said he was willing to be 
further convinced. 

Mr Mundy of Syracuse said: Every 
week lists of the new books received by 
the library were published in the city 
newspaper, which was glad to do it, and 
the people were glad to have the news 
and read it. 

Miss Stearns of Madison, Wis., sug- 
gested that the type used to set up entry 
slips in a local newspaper be obtained by 
the library, and taken toa job printer to 
strike off as many copies as were likely 
to be wanted; these reprints could have 
a different heading, or a little advertise- 
ment telling readers to look out for other 
library news in the columns of the local 
newspapers might pay the cost of the 
job. She said the same offer must, how- 
ever, be made to all the papers of a 
locality, and recommended incessant 
vigilance on the librarian’s part. 

The report of the publicity committee 
was received, and Mr Hill moved that 
the individuals of the committee as 
constituted during the past year be ap- 
pointed to serve again during the pres- 
ent year, and it was voted. 

A round table session was concluded 


by the president on Thursday morning, 
which was largely attended, and proved 
most interesting and instructive. The 
topic was economy in administration; 
how to stop little leaks, save time, labor, 
and adapt everything in the local com- 
munity to the use of the library. 

Illustrations of such economies were 
made chiefly from the work of the James 
Prendergast library, Jamestown, N. Y., 
and the president was kept busy answer- 
ing queries respecting clippings and 
bulletins, portraits, pictures, private cat- 
alogs and reference notes, storage of 
pamphlets, use of printer’s waste, and 
many other interesting details which 
make all the difference between an ex- 
travagant and an economical adminis- 
tration. The president emphasized the 
importance of not making the mistake 
of wasting time or valuable labor when 
trying toeffect petty economies or stop 
leakages. 


Thursday 


The first half of the session was de- 
voted to a discussion of the relation be- 
tween libraries and museums. Dr L. 
H. Smith, of the Buffalo Society of nat- 
ural sciences, gave an address on coép- 
eration of libraries with allied societies, 
using as a basis the effective work that 
is carried on in Buffalo between the li- 
brary there and the museum of natural 
sciences, which is in the same building. 
Mr Gaillard told of his work with the 
schools in the neighborhood of the 
Webster free library in New York, of 
which he has charge. Various speci- 
mens, mounted and unmounted, are sent 
to the schools at the request of the 
teachers, after the same method as 
books or pictures. Mr Dewey empha- 
sized the correlation of all educational 
forces as the best means of develop- 
ment for the growing mind. Some ob- 
jection was made to a library trying to 
keep curios and natural specimens on 
the ground of a lack of room. 

Dr A.S. Steenberg of Denmark read 
an interesting paper on the library work 
that is carriedon in hiscountry. (This 
paper is given on page 410.) This was 
followed by a paper on library training 
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by Miss Plummer (see page 399). Quite 
an animated discussion followed. Miss 
Stearns of Wisconsin spoke of the need 
of more knowledge on the part of the 
public as to the character of the various 
schools for library training. She in- 
stanced one case in the West which, she 
said, was wholly unworthy of patronage 
of students, but which, because it is 
backed by an institution of worth in 
other lines, gathers in large classes 
which are yearly sent out very poorly 
equipped for work. The efforts of 
worthy schools need to be protected 
from such competitors. A committee 
to give publicity to the ideals of west- 
ern Kibrarians as to library training had 
been appointed, and she hoped to see 
a similar action taken in the East. A 
motion to this effect was carried, and 
the president requested to appoint such 
a committee, made up of those compe- 
tent to judge, and courageous enough to 
report the findings wherever they might 
hit. 

Friday morning the discussion of Miss 
Plummer’s paper was continued owing 
to the rain. It was the general opinion 
that the first year’s work in the library 
schools was too full,and the stress of en- 
thusiasm too great, but no very definite 
plan for bettering things was offered. 
Mr Yust thought that a bird’s-eye view 
of the field of library work taken at first 
was a great help to a better understand- 
ing of the value of particular phases, 
and their various relations later on. It 
was stated byseveral students that some 
previous experience in library work, 
even if nothing more than a mere ac- 
quaintance with the arrangement and 
names of library things, was a great 
help in taking up the work. 

The general consensus of opinion led 
tothe conclusion that apprentice classes 
by large libraries as a rule should con- 
fine their attention to training workers 
for their own institutions. Such train- 
ing does not, as a rule, give much power 
for work outside the methods studied. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
report of the public document commit- 
tee from the western meeting, which, on 
being read, was referred to the com- 
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mittee on resolutions, which in turn 
reported it back favorably, adopting 
the suggestions and urging all to help 
on the work. 

The committee on codperative read- 
ing-lists reported progress. The asso- 
ciation voted to continue the same com- 
mittee for another year (Mr Elmendorf, 
Miss Wheeler, Miss Hazeitine), with 
power to act along the same lines as 
last year; that is, publish short lists 
of books on popular subjects for libra- 
ries to buy at cost and use for free dis- 
tribution among their patrons. The 
committee was also authorized to pub- 
lish short monthly lists of the best new 
books in some leading periodical, one 
that small libraries can afford to sub- 
scribe for, so that such libraries can be 
helped in their selection from the mass 
of new books from month to month. 
This plan of the committee was most 
unanimously adopted, and really prom- 
ises much good. 

Friday evening came election of offi- 
cers, by single ballot, cast by the secre- 
tary, and Mr Bostwick was elected pres- 
ident: Miss Hitchler, vice-president; 
Miss Rose, of the Buffalo Public, secre- 
tary,and Mr Gaillard,treasurer. Then 
came a social evening with dancing. 

Saturday was pleasant, and so de- 
voted to outdoor conferences until 
evening, when was held a closing busi- 
ness session; reports of the committee 
on legislation and resolutions were sub- 
mitted and adopted. The library train- 
ing committee was announced as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Mr Brandegee; Mr 
Brown of Buffalo, Mr Peck, Miss Hutch- 
inson, Miss Prescott. The meeting then 
adjourned to meet next year during the 
last full calendar week of September. 

The time and place of this meeting, 
together with the plan of the sessions, 
made it one of unsurpassed enjoyment 
and benefit. There was an utter ab- 
sence of hurryor seeming effort. Every- 
thing moved of its own momentum and 
the interest was genuine and manifest. 
More library people of the state were 
present than usual, especially trustees, 
though many of the usual visitors from 
other states were not present. 
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Library Meetings 
The Indiana Library association held 
its annual meeting at Indianapolis Oc- 
tober 28-29. 


The Iowa Library association held its 
thirteenth annual meeting at Grinnell, 
October 28-30. The program comprised 
three general groups of subjects, viz: 
Library work with children, books, and 
reading, and the management and bus- 
iness interests of libraries, the last in- 
cluding the important subject of library 
buildings. 

The Kansas Library association met 
in Topeka, October 2-4. L.E. Stearns 
delivered the principal address. The 
meeting next year will be held at Em- 
poria. Carrie M. Watson, Lawrence, has 
been elected president, Zu Adams, To- 
peka, secretary, and Syrena McKee, 
Leavenworth, treasurer. 


The Nebraska Library association 
held its annual meeting in Omaha Octo- 
ber 16-17. The work of the commission 
and library methods were the principal 
topics. 

Massachusetts—An interesting library 
institute was held in the new library 
building in Granville Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 23, under the auspices of the West- 
ern Massachusetts library club. The 
schools in Granville were closed for the 
afternoon in order to enable teachers 
and older pupilsto attend. After afew 
words of welcome by Mrs A. C. Car- 
penter, the first talk of the afternoon 
was given by Miss Hewins, librarian of 
the Hartford Public library, on What 
we can discover in books. She deplored 
some of the things quite commonly 
found in books, such as jack-knives, 
paper-cutters, molasses candy, and the 
like. In Hartford a bulletin is being 
circulated among the schools in the 
hope of calling attention to thought- 
lessness of this kind. She gave a long 
list of the calls which come to every li- 
brarian, such as: On what day did Sept. 
30, 1872, fall? Was Stonewall Jackson 
named after Andrew Jackson? What 
are singing mice? What is the defini- 
tion ofanangel? Inalmost any library 


will be found books which will answer 
all questions. 

C. A. Brodeur, principal of the West- 
fieldnormalschool, was the nextspeaker, 
taking for his topic, The teacher’s tools. 
Books are the most useful tools the 
teacher has; they are her stock in trade. 
She needs them for herself and for the 
children, hence there must be close co- 
operation between herself and the li- 
brarian. She wishes to know what she 
is recommending and what will give 
just the best material. To that end 
graded lists are useful, lists on which 
groups of teachers may work together 
with the librarian. A practical illustra- 
tion of sucha list is the one made by the 
Chicopee teachers several years ago. 

After supper, provided by the women 
of the Granville library club, to whose 
efforts the present library interest in 
the town is largely due, the conference 
was continued. F.G. Willcox, librarian 
ofthe Holyoke public library, who acted 
as chairman, summed up the functions 
of a library as a storehouse, a bureau of 
information, a provider of pastime, and 
aneducator. Hethenintroduced C.D. 
Hine, secretary of the Connecticut board 
of education, who spoke upon, The li- 
brarian, the teacher, and the child. 
Every home should havea library of its 
own, in which some books should stand 
for character andideals. The librarian 
preaches through books and may reach 
every personinthe community. There 
is danger in these days of books being 
too highly colored with imagination; 
danger in fairy tales which teach wrong 
motives; danger in Indian tales, full of 
blood and thunder; danger in tales of 
well-dressed little prigs. Tales of his- 
tory and biography set before the chil- 
dren examples of brave deeds and good 
men, which they willdowellto copy. A 
warm discussion followed, showing a 
great difference of opinion in regard to 
the value of fairy tales and Indianstories. 

Rev. W. E. Waterbury, pastor of the 
Park avenue memorial Baptist church 
in this city, followed, speaking upon, 
The value of the library to every citizen. 
He said the time had come when, instead 
of everything good being taken to the 
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city, the city was coming to the town. 
The library is here already, and will be 
appreciated more and more. He con- 
trasted the old days, when the school 
readers represented nearly all a child 
had in literature, with the conditions of 
today, when books are fairly poured 
upon us. Every good book is a window 
through which the soul looks out. No 
boy or girl need think he or she is to be 
hemmed inbythe hills of his native town, 
even though he never leaves them; the 
whole of God’s universe is open through 
books. The problem ofthe librarian of 
today is closely related to that of the 
ea andthe teacher, how to touch 
ife. ° 
Massachusetts—The fall meeting of the 
Western Massachusetts library club was 
held Oct. 9, 1902, at Holyoke. The 
attendance was about 80 people, repre- 
senting outside of townspeople, North- 
field, Mt Hermon, Greenfield, Shelburne 
Falls, Adams, Wendell, Sunderland, 
Amherst, Waverly, Providence, Mt 
Holyoke college, Northampton, Dal- 
ton, Blandford, Westfield, Enfield, Ware, 
Hampden, Chicopee, and Springfield. 
The principal topic for the morning 
discussion was, 
The best books of the year 
Emphasis was laid on the difficulty 
of choosing from book reviews, and of 
selecting by title from publishers’ cata- 
logs. Particular mention was made 
of Appleton’s Annual cyclopedia and 
Larned’s Literature of American his- 
tory. Addam’s Democracy and social 
ethics makes for the betterment of so- 
cial conditions; Carnegie’s book is par- 
ticularly helpful to young men; Kidd’s 
Principles of western civilization is a 
new philosophy of history. Life of 
Nathan Hale is one of the best; the se- 
ries of Our European neighbors is uni- 
formly good, disproving the theory that 
all of a series are not equally good. 
Mr Wellman of Springfield emphasized 
the purchase of books that contain in- 
formation, rather than supplying books 
on topics that are fads, and which con- 
tain no contributions to knowledge, 
and suggested the following: Canfield’s 
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College student, Kemp’s History of 
education, Scudder’s Life of Lowell, 
Mr Dooley’s Opinions, Century book 
for mothers, Horton’s Tempting of 
Father Anthony, (a story of modern 
Greece). 


Means of attracting people 


was the subject of a paper by Mabel E- 
Emerson of the public library of Provi- 
dence, R.I. There is no part of philan- 
thropic work which does not seem to 
be closely connected with books. It is 
through philanthropic associations that 
the library hopes to reach that large 
proportion of children who leave school 
even before they reach the ninth grade. 
Probably more can be done through 
the schools than in any other way. It 
has been said that a librarian should 
circulate himself as well as his books. 
Certainly schools should be visited, and 
there should be talks for teachers as well 
as scholars. Interest the children as 
early as possible. Library clubs, story 
half-hours and magic lantern exhibits 
helpin this. Inwork with older people, 
the various reading circles, study clubs, 
lecture courses, etc., claim attention. 
Debating societies bring constantly new 
recruits. Lists of books may be posted 
in shops, mills, etc. One of the best 
methods of attracting people is talk 
about the library. Lastly, to make your 
work a success, choose carefully the as- 
sistants who come directly in contact 
with the people. They should be sym- 
pathetic and tactful, and yet have suff- 
cient personal dignity to command the 
respect of all. 

A report of the Magnolia and Lake 
Placid meetings was given by H. C. 
Wellman. The benefit of attending is 
the spirit and inspiration one receives. 

Library discipline 

The topic of the afternoon was The 
rules which are really essential in the 
dealings of the library with the public, 
by C. A. Cutter of the Forbes library 
of Northampton. All library rules 
should be made for the sole purpose 
of making an equal distribution of the 
privileges of the library. They fall 
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into three sections: 1) Those stating 
who shall use the library and at what 
seasons; 2) those defining the public’s 
rights and duties in the building; 3) 
those relating to book loans. As to 
the first, allow everyone to read within 
the library’s walls, permit any neigh- 
boring library to borrow a book for its 
clients. Forbes library is anxious to 
push the inter-library loan as far as pos- 
sible. It is peculiarly situated, as there 
are g0,o0ov. and 50,000 photographs, 
etc., for 19,000 people. Loans will be 
made to any library in Western Massa- 
chusetts, though this is not limited on 
the receipt of express or freight both 
ways. Why any age limit? Allow just 
as many books as possible and restrict 
their circulation as little as possible. 
Try to interest borrowers in the success 
of the library so that they shall become 
in a way an adult “library league,” will- 
ing to do all that is reasonable, and per- 
haps to sacrifice a little that others may 
get the most good possible from the 
books. In the measure of success the 
people will become a rule unto them- 
selves. 

The last subject of the afternoon was 
the treatment of pamphlets. Among 
the suggestions were: Bind pamphlets 
of permanent value; group by classes 
in boxes of uniform size made of straw- 
board and costing about 5 cents. Place 
in boxes 18 inches long by 7 wide and 
10 deep, arrange one behind another 
like cards, on end, in a drawer, reading 
from left to right. The treatment of 
pamphlets may be summed up after the 
manner of Bacon. Some pamphlets 
are to be cut up, some are to be thrown 
into the waste basket, and some are to 
be classified and used. 


Massachusetts—-The annual meeting of 
the Cape Cod library club was held by 
invitation at the home of Mrs Agassiz 
in Yarmouthport on Oct. 7, 1902. For- 


tunately the weather was propitious and 
a number of members assembled. Af- 
ter lunch, which was kindly provided 
by the hostess, the meeting was called 
to order by the president, Mr Swift, of 
the Yarmouth Register, who, after a few 
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words of welcome, called on the secre- 
tary, Miss Soule of Hyannis, to read 
the report, which was followed by a 
most satisfactory report of thetreasurer, 
Miss Nye. 

Mr Gifford, of the Cambridge ( Mass.) 
Public library, spoke a few words on the 
affiliation of local clubs with the state 
club, and invited the members to attend 
the next meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library club, to be held in New Bedford 
the last week in October. New officers 
were elected for the ensuing year, and 
an invitation was given by Mr King- 
man, school superintendent of Hyannis, 
to meet there in June next, which invi- 
tation was accepted. Miss Nye, of the 
Barnstable Public library, delegate of 
the Cape Cod club to the A. L. A. 
Magnolia meeting, read a brief and in- 
teresting report of the program and 
proceedings of that meeting. She was 
followed by Ida Farrar, of Springfield 
Public library, who gave an interesting 
and valuable account of the library in- 
stitutes held in the western part of the 
state, and told of others in New York 
state, all of which had been productive 
of good results and would be continued. 

Miss James of the Library Bureau, in 
an informal talk, referred to existing re- 
sources in library work and how to 
make use of them, she spoke of library 
institute work, library clubs, both local 
and state, traveling library systems, li- 
brary primers and handbooks, library 
bulletins, State library commission re- 
ports, the A. L. A. catalog, the A. L. A. 
publications old and new, lists of the 
New York State traveling library sys- 
tems, the Buffalo book lists; the Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin handbook; 
Mr Henry’s pamphlet on Librarianship, 
etc., and strongly advised all interested 
in library work for small communities 
to read some library periodical, so as to 
keep abreast of the times and see what 
other communities are doing. 

She emphasized the importance of 
starting out right and not trying to 
accomplish too much at the outset; ad- 
vised members to make use of the ex- 
perience of others; to interest their local 
dignitaries in the Bill for a cheap li- 
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brary post, and told them not to for- 
get that the same difficulties and prob- 
lems were presenting themselves to 
others in the same field of work, and to 
cooperate as far as possible. 

She recommended making the fullest 
use of local resources, especially of the 
local newspaper, and dwelt on the im- 
portance of making the library the de- 
pository of all matter of local and his- 
toric interest, and advised them to start 
library institutes, and to have round 
table sessions at their local meetings. 

The meeting was brought to a close 
by Mr Mayhew, trustee of the Yarmouth 
Public library, who proposed a vote of 
thanks to hostess and speakers. Mem- 
bers were driven to the library and were 
shown over it by the librarian, Mrs Mat- 
thews, and from thence were taken to 
the train, where sundry small confer- 
ences were held on the cars. 

The club has 110 members, and 70 
were present at this meeting. 


A reference librarian should be ap- 
proachable, but without the grin of the 
Cheshire cat, as nearly omniscient as 
possible, tactful, patient, and skilled in 
reading character. She needs all these 
qualities when a teacher sends in a re- 
quest for all the information in the li- 
brary, to be furnished the next day, on 
15 subjects, differing as widely as Cuban 
self-government, the influence of music 
on Germany, noted rides and ‘our 
next electrical invention.” She should 
cultivate the newspaper habit, read the 
local papers, be able to send books on 
sewage or epidemics to the city authori- 
ties when these subjects are in discus- 
sion, or civil war lists to Grand army 
posts; should be accurate, familiar with 
current events, and have a sense of hu- 
mor. The public is composed of those 
who know what they want, those who 
expect nothing and are overwhelmed 
with gratitude for the smallest bit of in- 
formation, and those who want all their 
work done forthem. It is to be desired 
that all readers should cultivate a will- 
ingness to use their own minds and 
learn to treat books properly. 
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Editor of PuBLic LIBRARIES: 

May I take space in your columns to 
ask a question that seems to call for an 
answer, and ask that someone who has 
thought on this subject will be good 
enough to give their views thereon? 

Just now we hear a good deal about 
the importance of public libraries as 
educational institutions. They give the 
masses of the people a chance to build 
upon the foundations of the little knowl- 
edge they may have gained in the few 
years they were at school. By giving 
free access to literature on every sub- 
ject, it is generally thought that libra- 
ries are the ideal universities for the 
people. But in order to make them 
successful as educational factors, the 
people themselves must know what to 
read. As it is, the majority, like the 
Peterkins, know that books make peo- 
ple wise, but they have only a vague 
idea of the sources of wisdom; or, if 
they do knowwhich are the great books, 
they do not know why they are great. 
To these bewildered readers they seem 
to form an aristocracy in literature, 
whose chief characteristic is dullness. 
Just why Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare are not an improvement on the 
original plays is a problem too great 
to be solved; for the stories save time, 
and do away with the poetry which 
never makes sense. As a result of this 
ignorance the very people whom the 
library is supposed to benefit most get 
the least help. Many of them really 
wish to improve, but they conscien- 
tiously spend their time over the poor- 
est books on the shelves, or measure 
their progress in culture by the number 
of new books they have been able to 
read; and until they do better under- 
stand the value of literature the library 
will be of very little real use to them. 
They must realize that the best univer- 
sity is not merely a collection of books, 
but a collection of the best books. 

IsABEL HOLSTON. 

Woodbury, N. J. 
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Library Schoois 
Drexel 
Class of 1902-03 


Bessy Forsyth Bache, Columbus, 
Ohio; Susan Katherine Becker, Leb- 
anon, Ohio; Marie Estelle Binford, 
Macon, Ga.; Edith Julia Chamberlin, 
Bradford, Vt.; Jane Evans, Burlington, 
N.J.; Emily Jane Fell, Urbana, Ohio; 
Rosalie V. Halsey, Baltimore, Md.; 
Helen A. Keiser, Millersville; Bessie 
McCord, Joliet, Ill.; Ina Forrest Nelson, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; Nina K. Preston, 
Ionia, Mich.; Anna Mary Rodgers, 
McVeytown; Daisy M. Smith, Piqua, 
Ohio; Margaret Clark Smith, Martin’s 
Ferry, Ohio; Ora I. Smith, Rock Hill, 
S.C.; Elfreda Stebbins, Shelton, Neb.; 
Helen A. Stiles, Haddonfield, N. J.; 
Helen D. Subers, Ashbourne; Flora B. 
Turner, Berlin; Irene DuPont Winans, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The school will have the advantage 
this year of more commodious quarters, 
as the new building of the institute has 
made possible the assignment of amuch 
larger room in the old building for the 
use of the library class. 


M. Louise Hunt, class of 1901, was 
successful in passing the civil service 
examination, and has secured an ap- 
pointment in the office of the superin- 
tendent of documents. 


Emily M. Haynes, class of 1902, has 
been appointed librarian of the Worces- 
ter polytechnic institute. 


Carnegie library, Pittsburg 


The training school for children’s li- 
brarians opened September 29 with 18 
students, 3 seniors and II juniors, and 
4 special. The mornings will be de- 
voted to lectures and class work, and 
the afternoons to practice work. A 
weekly round table will be held during 
the year, at which will be discussed the 
rules and regulations of a children’s 
room, which will be participated in by 
all the children’s librarians of the library 
and its branches, as well as the students. 
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New York 
Calendar for seventeenth school year, 1902-03 

School opened Wednesday a. m., 
October I. 

Election day, holiday, Tuesday, No- 
vember 4. 

Thanksgiving recess begins Wednes- 
day noon, November 26. 

Thanksgiving recess ends Monday 
noon, December I. 

Lectures begin Monday p. m., Decem- 
ber I. . 

Christmas recess begins Wednesday 
a. m., December 24. 

Christmas recess ends Monday p.m., 
Jan. 5, 1903. 

Lectures begin Tuesday a. m., Janu- 
ary 6. 

Lincoln’s birthday, holiday, Thurs- 
day, February 12. 

Washington’s birthday, holiday, Mon- 
day, February 23. 

Visit to New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Baltimore libraries 
Tuesday evening, April 7, to Monday, 
April 20. 

Lectures begin Tuesday a.m., April 21. 

Decoration day, holiday, Saturday, 
May 30. 

Summer course begins Wednesday 
a. m., May 20. 

School closes Friday p. m., June 26. 

Summer course closes June 30. 

SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 
Pratt 

The Library school opened on Tues- 
day, September 30, with a class of 25 
students. Nine states, Canada, and 
Germany, were represented, as follows: 
New York, nine; Massachusetts, four; 
Ohio, three; New Jersey, two; Georgia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, North Da- 
kota, Toronto, and Berlin, each one. 

Anna Hall, class of 1901, was married 
on October 1 to William Everett Gil- 
lespie, of Greeley, Colo. 

Harriet L. Eaton, class of 1902, has 
been appointed librarian of the Normal 
school library at West Superior, Wis. 

Maud E. Derickson, class of 1902, has 
been appointed head of the circulating 
department of the Portland (Ore.) Pub- 
lic library. 














News from the Field 
East 


H. A. Huse, state librarian of Ver- 
mont, died September 23 after a brief 
illness. 


H. D. Southworth has been appointed 
librarian at Deep River, Conn., to suc- 
ceed Mrs Nellie Post. 


H.H.Wood has given a so000v. library 
to Derby, Conn., as a memorial to his 
son. He also gave $5co0 for books. 


C. W. Ayer, librarian of Brockton, 
Mass., was married October 1 to Grace 
S. Blackwell, a teacher in the public 
schools of Brockton. 


The Boston Public library has in 
preparation a fiction list which will rep- 
resent books worth having on hand al- 
ways, and which can be got readily here 
or in England. 


Mary E. Robbins, a graduate of New 
York Library school, and with several 
years’ experience as a library organizer, 
will give the course in library instruc- 
tion at Simmons college in Boston. 


The Boston Public library has ar- 
ranged an exhibition of photographs, 
representing various schools of painting 
and other interesting subjects, at the 
various branches, from October to May 
inclusive. 


H. W. Denio, for some time in the 
New Hampshire State library, has been 
appointed librarian at Westfield (Mass.) 
athenzum, to succeed George Stock- 
well. The latter goes into church work 
in North Dakota. 


The Boston Public library has issued 
a finding list of books common to the 
branches of their institution. It is ar- 
ranged according to classes, and may 
be used by small libraries as a guide in 
choosing the best books in building up 
departments. 


The General theological library in 
Boston lends its books to any clergy- 
man in New England on payment of 
transportation charges. The loan is 
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made through the public library of the 
place, or tothe clergymen directly where 
there is no public library. 


The new McArthur public library of 
Biddeford, Maine, was opened to the 
public October 13. It is largely the 
gift of Robert McArthur, though $32,- 
ooo was contributed by other friends. 
The library has 6000v. and scov. will be 
added yearly. Emma Hatch is the li- 
brarian. 


The Somerville (Mass.) Public library 
has undertaken to send libraries to the 
Sunday-schools of that city that desire 
them. They will be chosen by a repre- 
sentative of the school, and may be re- 
tained one month. Any number desired 
up to 100 can be selected, exclusive of 
seven-day books. 


The Anna Ticknor library associa- 
tion, for many years supplying commu- 
nities with reading matter, has been dis- 
solved. The educational value ot this 
library, in the past, has been inestima- 
ble. The books and photographs were 
sent to all parts of the country, enabling 
persons to study at home and take reg- 
ular courses on many subjects. The 
photographs and some of the art books 
have been given to the new Carnegie li- 
brary at Fort Worth, Tex., and the re- 
mainder will be given to the Boston 
Public library, to be known as the Anna 
Ticknor collection. 


The fiftieth annual report of the Bos- 
ton Public library shows 118 agencies of 
the library as against 87 last year. The 
cards of borrowers of books have in- 
creased from 61,340 on Jan. 31, 1901, to 
72,902 at the close of the present year— 
a gain of 11,562. The number of vol- 
umes added to the library during the 
year is 35,835. The number of volumes 
in the library at the close of the year 
covered by the report was 812,264. The 
home use of books taken from the li- 
brary during the year ending Jan. 31, 
1901, is 1,483,513, being an increase over 
the preceding year of 158,875. There 
were bought last year 3938 copies of 
works of fiction, as against 3191 in 1900, 
and 2169 in 1899. 
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Central Atlantic 


Henry F. Marx has been elected li- 
brarian of the new Carnegie library at 
Easton, Pa., at a salary of $1500 a year. 


Walter Crane, for some time librarian 
of Carnegie library at Braddock, Pa., 
and formerly of Joliet, Ill., died Octo- 
ber 19 of apoplexy. 

Mrs Mary E. Craigie, in charge of the 
traveling libraries of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic library, has been granted a leave of 
absence for one year on account of ill 
health. 

A civil service examination was held 
in New York city, October 22, to fill 
the position of superintendent of chil- 
dren’s department in the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic library. ’ 


Columbia university, New York city, 
has received a gift of $10,000, intended 
for the purchase of books for the uni- 
versity library. The name of the donor 
is withheld. 


Irene Gibson, for several years as- 
sistant librarian of the Washington (D. 
C.) Public library, has taken a position 
as assistant in the order department of 
the Congressional library. 


The citizens of Albany, N. Y., will 
vote on the acceptance of the gift of 
Mr Carnegie of a library building for 
that city, and which was recently re- 
fused by the city council. 


Dr J. H. Canfield, librarian of Colum- 
bia university, New York city, received 
the degree of Doctor of literature from 
Oxford at the recent tercentenary cele- 
bration of the Bodleian library. 


Washington C. Ford, for some time 
in charge of the department of statis- 
tics in the Boston Public library, has 
gone to the Congressional library in 
Washington, to take charge of the de- 
partment of historical manuscripts. 


The first Sunday opening of the Con- 
gressional library at Washington met 
with marked favor. 4300 people, more 
than double the average weekday at- 
tendance, were present, and in addi- 
tion to the usual enjoyment of the art 


work in the building, a large part of the 
crowd patronized the periodical room. 
The fact that the reading was largely 
confined to scientific and technical mag- 
azines and trade journals, and that little 
attention was paid to publications de- 
voted to fashions, indicates that those 
present were largely of the class which 
is engaged in toil on other days. 

On Tuesday, September 30, the new 
public library at Phoenixville, Pa., was 
opened, the handsome building which 
was then dedicated to the city being 
one of the many of Mr Carnegie’s gifts. 

After introductory remarks by the 
chairman of the meeting, the founder 
of the Young men’s literary union traced 
the history of the library movement 
from 1857 tothe present time. He made 
an excellent speech, which the audience 
followed with interest. John Thomson, 
of the Free library of Philadelphia, who 
had visited Phoenixville and been inter- 
viewed by the trustees two or three 
times on various occasions, attended the 
opening on special invitation, and spoke 
on the advantages of public libraries in 
their fourfold capacities for usefulness. 
He described them as _ storehouses, 
bureaus of information, providers of 
pastime, and promoters of education. 
Speeches followed from Mr MacElree, 
who voiced the feeling of indebtedness 
to Mr Carnegie, and the exercises closed 
with an address by Col. H. H. Gilkyson 
full of humor and good sense. 

The building is situated on S. Main 
st., and is built of Avondale stone with 
Indiana limestone and marble trim- 
mings. Itis aone-story structure. The 
entrance is approached by a broad set 
of stone steps, and the library room pre- 
sents an unbroken area of some 40 by 
60 feet with a height of 25 feet. Over 
the carved mantel is cut the inscription: 
This library building is the gift of An- 
drew Carnegie, IgoI. 

Central 
Daisy Henly of Wabash, Ind., has 


been appointed librarian of the public 
library of that city. — 
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Georgia H. Reynolds has been en- 
gaged as assistant by the library com- 
mission of Indiana. 

Mary F. Carpenter, for several years 
librarian of the State normal school at 
West Superior, Wis., has resigned. 


The new library building, a gift from 
Mr Carnegie at Ottumwa, Iowa, was 
opened with appropriate ceremonies 
September 24. 

Three Rivers, Mich., has received 
$10,000 from Andrew Carnegie for a 
public library building and a lot 56x100 
ft. from W. J. Milits. 


Mabel Marvin, for some time head 
_cataloger of the University of Wiscon- 
sin library, has been appointed librarian 
of the Jacksonville (Ill.) Public library. 


Minnie L. Converse, New York Ig01, 
has been appointed librarian of the Cen- 
tral Normal school library, Mt Pleas- 
ant, Mich. 


Maude Van Buren, Pratt institute class 
of 1902, has been appointed librarian of 
the public library of Owatonna, Minn. 
She began work September 1. 


The General library of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has moved into its new 
quarters in what is now termed the 
press building, but which eventually 
will be given up to the library. 


The Peoria (Ill.) Public library has 
received a gift of 16 casts of noted per- 
sons from the Mercantile library asso- 
ciation, which turned over all its prop- 
erty to the public library years ago. 


Linda M. Duval, librarian in charge of 
the Ohio Wesleyan university library, 
has been given a year’s leave of absence 
and will spend the time in the Congres- 
sional library at Washington. Miss 
Schock will fill the position during Miss 
Duval’s absence. 


The public library of Cleveland, Ohio, 
will establish small branch libraries in 
the shops and factories of Cleveland, for 
the accommodation of the working peo- 
ple who have not the time to go either 
to the main or the branch libraries to 
obtain books and other reading matter. 


News from the Field 
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Laura E. W. Benedict has resigned 
her position as librarian of Lewis insti- 
tute, Chicago and will spend the com- 
ing year in doing graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. The librarian- 
ship of Lewis institute will be filled by 
Tina Skeer, a member of the training 
class of IgoOl. 


The Cleveland Public library has re- 
ceived from the city clerk duplicate 
copies of the city reports for the years 
1898, 1899, and 1900. These will be 
sent free to any libraries that care to 
receive them and will pay the express 
charges or postage. The weight of the 
three volumes is 14 pounds. 


The Case library, Cleveland, has is- 
sued a leaflet representing a literary 
journal. Blanksare tobe filled in with 
a requisite title of the books by certain 
authors who are named, the whole 
forming a connected, if somewhat fan- 
ciful,story. The object is to interest 
readers in the titles of the books in that 
library. 


Scoville institute library at Oak Park, 
Ill., is having an exhibit of baskets, 
which has attracted much attention and 
aroused an interest inthe subject. The 
exhibit contains samples of the work 
done in the schoo] the past year, and 
also many loans from citizens of the 
town. A great variety in style and 
workmanship is shown in the various 
specimens, some of which are very old 
and rare, while others are the product 
of artists in this day. 

South 

The Public library of Dallas, Tex., 
has recently received two gifts of $1000 
each for books. Helen Gould gave 
$10co, and the other $1000 was given 
by the late Philip Sanger of Dallas. 


Pacific Coast 


The army posts on the Lower Yukon 
in Alaska have been supplied with li- 
braries through the kindness of Helen 
Gould. 

The report of the Riverside Public 
library shows that the library is in a 
financial strait because of all the li- 
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brary fund on hand for the year having 
been expended for a site to meet the 
Carnegie gift. The circulation for the 
past year was 72,984v., with 13,626v. on 
the shelves. 


The Mercantile library of San Fran- 
cisco is rejoicing in returned prosper- 
ity, though in its financial stress it was 
obliged to dispose of its handsome li- 
brary building. New quarters in the 
shopping district of the city have been 
leased for 10 years, and the library is 
in active service again. Through the 
sale of the former home, the indebted- 
ness of the institution has been entirely 
relieved and an endowment fund of 


$60,000 provided. The membership . 


has increased 25 per cent in the new 
home and the circulation has doubled. 
Under present conditions a successful 
future is assured. 


Foreign 


Andrew Carnegie has promised §$50,- 
ooo for the establishment of libraries at 
Greenwich, England. 


The library at Hawarden, England, 
built as a national memorial to W. E. 
Gladstone, was opened October 14 
withelaborate ceremony. Earl Spencer 
was the chairman of the occasion, and 
Andrew Carnegie was one of the chief 
speakers. 


Books Received 


Scott, Lady of the Lake. D.C. Heath 
’ & Co., 35 cents. 
Torrey, Instruction in practical short- 
hand. D.C. Heath & Co., $1.50. 
Kipling, Just so stories. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.20 net. 

Tasty dishes. R. F. Fenno & Co., 50 
cents. 

Smith, The writing of a short story. D. 
C. Heath & Co., 15 cents. 

Tarkington, The two’ Van Revels. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50. 

Brady, Border fights and fighters. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.30 net. 

Cutting, Little stories of married life. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

American Academy of political and 
social science, Social legislation 


and social activity. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. 

Gordon, Letters from Egypt. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

Somerville, Racer of Illinois. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $1.50. 

Gilbert, Patience. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $1 net. 

Emery, Cap’n Titus. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1 net. 

Silberrad, The success of Mark Wyn- 
gate. Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. 

Coffin, American masters of painting. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., $3 net. 

Elliott, A plea for hardy plants. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co, $1,60. 


For Sale 


69v. of Harpers’ magazine, June, 1850, to 
May, 1888, bound in calf. 

Harper’s magazine, June, 1888, to May, 
1890, inclusive, unbound. 

North American review, July, 1878, to 
December, 1893, inclusive, un- 
bound. 

Century, May, 1881, to July, 1891, inclu- 
sive, unbound. 

The Forum, September, 1888, to March, 
1893, inclusive, unbound. 

All in excellent condition. 
Address E. M. Niblack, 109 W. North 
st., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lecturer 


Thomas Letts, of the American geo- 
graphical society (and formerly at the 
Lenox branch of the New York Public 
library), is open for engagements to lec- 
ture or form classes for instruction in 
the care, classification, and cataloging of 
maps. Out-of-town libraries or library 
schools visited by special arrangement. 
Terms moderate. 15 West 81st st., N.Y. 


. THE NEW YORK SPECIAL 


A splendid train to New York via Niagara 
Falls, Boston, and the East, via the Michigan 
Central, leaves Chicago 5.20 p. m. daily, arrives 
at Buffalo 7.50 a.m. next day, New York 6.30 
p. m., Boston 11.30 p. m., except Sunday, with 
through sleeping and dining cars. O. W. Rug- 
gles, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago. 
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UR Book Department occupies a large portion of the space of 
this building, and we carry a larger and more general stock 
of the publications of all American publishers than any other 
house in the United States. Not only do we carry the regu- 
lar publications of all the prominent publishers of miscella- 
neous, technical, scientific, and school and college text-books, 

but also thousands of publications of the lesser known publishers and 
thousands of volumes for which there is only a limited demand and which 
are not carried by the general bookseller. We also carry a large stock of 
new and second-hand English books, including many rare and valuable 
works. ; 














We will gladly quote our prices to intending buyers, and invite librarians and book 
: committees to call upon us and avail themselves of the opportunity to select from our 
large stock, and of the facilities and conveniences of our library department. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 
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Rear View 


Charging System Desk and Delivery Counter 


AN INDISPENSABLE PART OF LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. 


This charging desk is so arranged that the persons using it can reach all necessary 
material with a minimum of effort and without change of position. As shown in the illus- 
tration it is adapted particularly to the Browne charging system, but it can be modified to 
suit any other system equally well. Thecenter of the counter is cut down to contain a tray 
divided into rows for charging cards. Patent adjustable blocks maintain the cards in proper 
position. At either side of the center there is a large drawer for borrowers’ pockets with 
extension slides. Other drawers are devoted to cash and general utility, while two contain 
the alphabetic register of borrowers. Adjustable shelves are provided for books and cup- 


boards for storage. 





Designs 
for 
Special 
Require- 
ments 
made 

to 

order. 


Prices 
on 
Applicatio n 


Front View 


Library Bureau 


Boston: 3° Atlantic av. Detroit: Majestic Bldg. Washington D.C.: 928-930 F st. N. W 
New York: 316 Broadway Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. Cleveland: American Trust Bldg. 
Chicago: 215 Madison st. Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad st. Providence: 1016 Banigan Bldg. 


St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. Pittsburg: 611 Penn av. 
London: 10 Bloomsbury st. W. C. Manchester: 12 Exchange st. Birmingham: 58 City Arcades 
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Museum Pittings 








Case with drawers for smail specimens, made by Library Bureau. 


OR several years the Library Bureau has made a special study of fittings 

RB for museums and art galleries. We have fitted many of the leading 

museums with specially made fixtures of the best design and work- 
manship. 

We are prepared to estimate on architects’ drawings for delivery counters, 
stacks, bookcases, bulletin boards, and all library or museum fixed furniture, 
or we will submit appropriate designs by our own architects. Complete infor- 
mation, designs and estimates given on application to any one of our offices. 





Library Bureau 


Boston: 530 Atlantic av. Washington: 928-930 F st. N. W. Cleveland: American Trust Bldg. 

New York: 316 Broadway Pittsburg: 611 Penn av. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. | 
Chicago: 215 Madison st. St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. Providence: R. I. 1016 Banigan Bldg. 
Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad st. Detroit: Majestic Bldg. | 


London: 10 Bloomsbury st. W.C. Manchester: 12 Exchange st. Birmingham: 58 City Arcades. 
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Library Bureau Beparimen. Catalog 














TO THE LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
TO THE LIBRARIAN 
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UR library department has recently compiled 
and published a new and fully illustrated cata- 
log of 216 pages, which will be sent postpaid on 











the application of any trustee or librarian. In this 
catalogue all departments are treated only as they re- 
late to libraries. 


It is practically a monograph or handbook of library 
economy and administration, and is indispensable to all 
progressive libraries. 


It is also issued in sections as follows— 


Library Manuals and Administrative 
Records 
Furniture for Libraries, Schools and Offices 
Card Catalogs 
Library Supplies 


Any of these sections will be sent postpaid to per- 
sons interested. The Library Bureau is always desirous 
of rendering libraries expert and technical service, 
which can be had on application. 





Mee 

















Boston: 530 Atlantic av. 

New York: 316 Broadway 

Chicago: 215 Madison st. 

St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. 
London: 10 Bloomsbury st. W.C. Manchester: 12 Exchange st. Biriningham: £8 City Arcades. 


Library Bureau 


Detroit: Majestic Bldg. 


Pittsburg: 611 Penn av. 


Washington D.C.: 928-930 Fst. N.W. 
Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. Cleveland: American Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 112-116 N. Broad st. Providence: 1016 Banigan Bldg. 
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Library Opportunities 





Nov. 1st. Publication date of 


OUR ANNUAL FALL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
FOR LIBRARIES. 








This catalogue gives lists of overstock and bar- 
gains inall lines. It contains our net prices for all 
sorts of books for libraries. We guarantee to sell 
at these prices only while our present stock lasts. 
If you do not receive this catalogue, we will mail it 
to you upon application. 


THE Baker & TAYLOR COMPANY 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 
33-37 East 17th St., Union Sq. North, ---.»- NEW YORK 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


line picture ‘ ‘ 9 = 
mr Higgins’ & 
Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 







age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ent of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients, and am worthy of 
my ancestry. 





Ask your Dealer for me, or send toc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth Street ae N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street U. S. A. 


CBOSS CUTTS VVISVVVVVVTSSSTSETEVSEUUAUBES 
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Librarian's 
Indispensable Tools 








Administration. 


13a 5. Dana,j.C. Library Primer. 2d edition, 1900. Postpaid, cloth, $1.00. 
The most complete handbook ever published for librarians. 


Author Tables. 


Cutter 2-figure decimal alphabetic order table. 

A scheme giving to each work its own exclusive book number, so contrived that ‘‘the books stand on 
the shelves alphabetically by authors under each subject.” The tables are mounted on boards, strongly 
hinged together, and folded compactly. 77 Mounted, postpaid, $1.25. 

Cutter 3-figure decimal alphabetic order table. 


These tables are simply an enlargement of the Cutter 2-figure order table (774). They include and 
extend the matter originally published in the 2-figure table, and can not only be employed to better ad- 
vantage than the Cutter-Sanborn 3-figure tables, where the 2-figure tables have been used, but they can be 
worked both for two or three figures equally well. In two parts. z137@ Complete, postpaid, $2.25. Part I, 
Consonants, $1.50. PartII, Vowels ands, $ .75. 


Catalogs. 


Illustrated catalog of the library department of the Library Bureau, 1902. Postpaid. Illustrated cata® 
log of the Library Bureau steel stacks. Sent on request of librarian or trustee. 


Card catalog rules. 


ALA List of subject heedings for use in dictionary catalogs. Reprint, 1901. Cloth, $2.00. 

13e. Eclecticcard catalog rules. By Klas August Linderfeldt. 1890. Postpaid. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.25; 
flex. Persian morocco, 2.50. 

13a. Library school rules. 6th edition. 1899. Postpaid, cloth, $1.25. Card catalog, accession, and 
shelf list rules. 

13a 1. Simplified Library school rules. 1898. Cloth, $1.25. Card catalog rules, accession rules, shelf 
list rules, and rules for book numbers, capitalization, punctuation, and library handwriting 

13a 7. U.S. A. Government publications. A handbook for the cataloger. By Adelaide R. Hasse. 

* Part I, Government at large. 1902. Postpaid, cloth, $1.00. 


Classifications. 


12, Decimal classification and relative index. By Melvil Dewey. 6th edition, 1899. Half turkey, gilt 
top, $5.00; full flex. Persian morocco, red edges, $5.00. For arranging, cataloging, and index- 
ing public and private libraries, and for pamphlets, clippings, notes, scraps, etc., etc. 

12a. Abridged decimal classification and relative index. Cloth, $1.50. 


12b. Expansive classification. C. A. Cutter. 2 parts. Part I, complete, $1.00; 80c. Part II. Parts I 
and II incomplete, in sheets, entitling subscribers to complete work, $5.00. Seven tables of 
classitication of progressive fullness, designed to meet the needs of a library at its successive 


stages of growth. 
Periodicals. 


15a. Library notes, complete in 4 volumes. Vols. 2, 3in one, cloth, $2.50 each. Scarce. 


15c. Public Libraries. Vols. 1-6. Scarce. $3.00 per vol. unbound. Current subscription. Ten numbers 
to one volume, $1.00 per year. A monthly journal specially devoted to the needs of small 














libraries. ees 
All these publications are net. 
Library Bureau 
Boston: 530 Atlantic av. Detroit: Majestic Bldg. Washington, D.C.: 928-930 Fst. N.W. 
New York: 316 Broadway Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. Cleveland: American Trust Bldg. 
Chicago: 215 Madison st. Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad st. Providence: 1016 Banigan Bldg. 
St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. Pittsburg: 611 Penn av. 


London: 1o Bloomsbury st. W.C. Manchester: 12 Exchange st. Birmingham 58 City Arcades. 
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Folding steps 




















Library necessity. These steps are specially designed and 

manufactured with a view to strength and durability. The ma- 
terial is Oak, Antique Finish, with bolted joints. They can be folded 
by a touch, are light and easily carried, and take up little space. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION 








Library Bureau 


Boston: 530 Atlantic av. Detroit: Majestic Bldg. Washington,D.C.: 928-930 F st. N.W 
New York: 316 Broadway Baltimore: Maryland Trust Bldg. Cleveland: American Trust Bldg. 
Chicago: 215 Madison st. Philadelphia: 112-116 N. Broad st. Providence, R.I.: 1016 Banigan Bldg. 
St. Louis: Third National Bank Bldg. Pittsburg: 611 Penn av. 


London: 10 Bloomsbury st. W.C. Manchester: 12 Exchange st. Birmingham: 58 City Arcades. 
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Are You 


ascaoes Time? ) 





You Are 


if you are trying to do reference work with 
children and teachers without the Index 
to St. Nicholas, which is a complete dic- 
tionary catalog and Index to the first 
twenty-seven volumes of the St. Nicholas. 


Every Day 


you have occasion to look up pare and 
poems for holidays, biographical! and his- 
torical sketches, or articles on elementary 
science and nature study which are diffi- 
cult to locate without an Index. 


Sample pages and complete 
information on application. 


The Cumulative Index Co., 








$70 Euclid Ave,, Cleveland, Ohio. Z 
= 








“ Of Library Books for Children we 
publish a large number and great 
variety. All subjects are included 
—Nature, Study, History, Literature, 
Biography, Mythology, and_ Folk- 
“ The best bindings, richest 


illustrations, and interesting subject- 


Lore. 


matter make these books favorites 
© The authors’ names 


“ Our 


lists are graded by years and subjects, 


everywhere. 


are guarantees of excellence. 


telling at a glance what you want to 
know. © These price lists will be 


sent free on application to 





American Book Company 








New-York, Cincinnati, Chicago 
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New French Lick 
Springs Hotel @ 


FIREPROOF 








300 Rooms @ Electric Light 
Elevators 2 Sanitary Plumbing 
and all modern improvements 
Pluto Water is the Best 

Mineral Water on Earth 


and there is no better place for a rest and 
health resort than French Lick Springs. 


2 ais 1aMONON ROUTE 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 232 CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 














Gleaners Library 





| BELOIT, WISCONSIN. | 








A Reference loaning Library with clip- 
pings from books and periodicals 
by mail. One hundred 1go2 periodicals, 
including those indexed in the Cumula- 
tive and Readers Guide, besides a very 
large number of older magazines. 
Debaters, club women, and writers send 
money for articles wanted. Material will 
be sent or money refunded. Pay in ad- 


vance. Do not send coin or postage 
stamps. Articles sent at about 5 cents 
each. Borrower pays postage and ma- 


terial may be kept two or more weeks. 

Does your Library supply all the needs 
of your patrons? If not refer them tothe 
Gleaners. Circulars sent when wanted. 





PHEBE SWAN LIBRARIAN. 













































1g LIBRARY BUREAU STAGK 
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= eS: THE NEW 


{ WORK IN SIGHT 
| con, Bose 


= HAMMOND 
. TYPE- 
WRITER 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 
























The Hammond Typewriter 
For Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers 
t flat, and all this without “attachments” of any sort 
Card — | 


The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 


Index language, style of type or color of ink on the sar acl 
*. 
Hammond Typewriter Black } ord Ril eer, Ree 


‘ ord ix DonS Nave een tes 
Work States Government chemists, and have been pronounced “undoubtedly per 














IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 


ee 


THE HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 














